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ELIPHALET NOTT, D. D. 


Ir is a singular fact that in our country there is scarcely a single 
man of eminence, that is, of deserved eminence, that has not risen 
from poverty. Wealth, one would think, had not become so he- 
reditary here as to depreciate the character; yet, some how or 
other, it so happens that amid a people of great exertions and ac- 
tivity, it requires one who has battled his own way up, to acquire 
or maintain an enviable position. From Daniel Webster down, 
this is found true ; and no more remarkable example of this can 
be found than in Dr. Nott. Born in Ashford, Connecticut, June, 
1773, of poor parents, an ordinary destiny seemed to await him. 
To render this probability a certainty, both his parents died while 
he was still a boy. His mother, however, was a woman of strong 
mind and noble virtues, and she lived long enough to leave the 
impress of her character on her son. He had, by inheritance, her 
gifted intellect. 

Thrown upon the world at this early age, he had nothing but 
good health, a resolute will, and a pair of stout arms, on which to 
rely. With vague and indistinct longings for something better 
than the life before him, he yet did not know how to reach it. It 
is said that when a mere boy he thirsted for knowledge with a 
desire that could not be quenched, and at length, one day, while 
laboring in the field, as he saw the physician of the place riding 
by, his resolution was instantly taken, and, dropping his hoe, he re- 
solved never to be a farmer ; and going to the physician, requested 
to be received as «a student. The good doctor, instead of ridi- 
culing the foolish request, seemed struck with the boy’s manner 
and resolution, and advised him to return to his friends and en- 
deavor to prosecute his education. 
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Soon after, he went to live with his brother, Rev. Samuel Nott, 
pastor of the Congregational Church of Franklin, Conn., who still 
remains there, nearly a hundred years old. Here he acquired 
some knowledge of the Greek and Latin, and Mathematics. In 
the mean time he taught a district school in the winter, in order 
to obtain means for his support. In this way he continued to pro- 
gress until about seventeen years of age, when he took charge 
of a school in Plainfield. Rev. Joel Benedict, D. D., was pastor 
of the church at that time—a man of great learning, ability and 
piety. He taught in the family of Mr. Benedict, and the latter 
thus became more intimately acquainted with him. He saw in the 
young teacher indications of greatuess, and he took a deep inter- 
est in him; and one day told him that if he ever wanted assistance 
in any project,-to come to him, and he would furnish all the aid 
in his power. In process of time the young teacher fell in love 
with one of his daughters, and he was not a man to sue in vain.— 
The attachment was mutual, and so one day young Nott went to 
Dr. Benedict, and reminded him of his offer to help him when he 
needed aid. The good old gentleman acknowledged the promise, 
and asked what he could do for him. “I want you,” he replied, 
“ to help me get your daughter fora wife.” The doctor was taken 
all aback, but clearing his throat with a “hem,” said, “ Well, 
well, take her, take her.”’ Under his future father-in-law’s tuition 
he progressed rapidly in his studies, and when but nineteen years 
of age received the first degree in the arts, from Brown Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island. 

Young Nott then turned his attention to the ministry, and stud- 
ied and taught at the Same time, thus supporting himself by his 
labors. Two years after he was licensed to preach, and very 
soon married Miss Benedict. At that time a youth of twenty- 
two was very young to be a licensed clergyman, but Mr. Noit’s 
mezns did not allow him to postpone the day of entering upon 
active service. 

He, however, labored a year as a missionary—an excellent 
preparation for the pastoral duties—and then settled in Cherry 
Valley, in the double relation of pastor and principal of the 
Academy. ‘The latter was the most profitable of the two, for he 


soon drew a large school about him. He remained here but two 


years, however, for his eloquence and earnestness and success 
soon made him widely popular, and in 1798 he was called to take 
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charge of the Presbyterian Church of Albany. Here he remained 
six years, drawing to his church a large and delighted audience, 
and affecting all hearts by his appeals. 

His star was now in the ascendant, and he ranked among his 
personal friends the first men of the State. His celebrated ser- 
mon on the death of Hamilton was delivered near the close of his 
ministerial labors. Being elected President of Union College, he 
accepted; and, from that time on, his history has been identified 
with the institution whose interests he has managed. 

It is impossible to give, in a short biographical notice, any wor- 
thy account of his life during the forty-four years he has been 
president. That pleasure belongs to his biographer after his 
death, and it can be illustrated only by quotations from his writ- 
ings, whole volumes of which lie in manuscript, and which he 
will probably keep as such while he lives. Some of the finest 
specimens of English literature are locked up in his secretary. 

When he took charge of Union College it had but fourteen 
students—its buildings were unfinished—its funds exhausted, and 
its prospects forbidding and gloomy in the extreme. But his was 
not a mind to be deterred by obstacles—he had seen them melt 
from his path too often in his early struggles, and he took hold of 
the institution with the firm resolution to make it the first in the 
State. He succeeded, and not only made it first in the State, but, 
with the exception of Yale, second to none inthe Union. He ob- 
tained lands and grants from the State—endowed professorships 
—built libraries—furnished apparatus, and reared around him a 
structure which will stand as a monument of his enterprise and 
ability, while the country endures. Added to this, he has educa- 
ted and sent forth armies of young men, some of whom have at- 
tained the highest eminence in the nation; and thus extended his 
influence as far as the outmost limits of our republic. For he is 
not merely a president of a flourishing college, transacting the 
duties of his office: not a student leaves Union but bears with him 
the impress of Dr. Nott’s mind. He affects personally, all who 
come under his charge—indeed, in himself, has given individuality 
to the whole institution. 

As far-reaching and broad as has been his influence here, his 
labors have not been confined to this peculiar department—he 
has entered the field not merely of philosophy, but of practical 
mechanics. \n his experiments on heat, and the improvements he 
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introduced, he effected an entire revolution in the mode of warm- 
ing buildings. His stoves for a long time were found in every 
house. The melting of ore and the management of steam enginery 
also came under his investigations ; and thus, while conferring a 
great benefit on his race, he laid the foundation of a colossa! for- 
tune. Through the imprudence of others this fortune was 
wasted, and his labors, so far as he himself was concerned, with- 
out their reward. While we deprecate this, we cannot but be 
glad that he introduced those new principles respecting the econ- 
omy of heat, which since have been the basis of so many and so val- 
uable improvements. 

Of the literary labors of Dr. Nott we can speak with no cer- 
tainty, and the world, we opine, will remain ignorant of them til! 
after his death. That they have been great we well know; for 
night after night, or rather morning after morning, we should 
say, at two and three o’clock, when every other window in the 
college was darkened, have we seen the light burning in his 
room. With a perseverance that never tires, he pursues the 
object he has in view over every obstacle and through what 
would seem to others insurmountable difficulties, until he 
reaches it. 

It is a little strange that his studious habits, close application, 
and the somewhat narrow sphere of a college life, should not 
have made him bigoted or prejudiced. But his naturally just 
mind seems to have been above external influences, and his liber- 
ality of feeling, enlarged views, and true Christian charity 
toward those who differ from him, are such as we should expect 
to find only in one whose whole life had been spent in travel in 
various countries, and whose views and notions had been modified 
by the constant abrasion of free intercourse with noble men of 
all persuasions and opinions. How he has escaped the narrow- 
ness of sectarianism will always remain a problem except to 
minds as just and noble as his own. 

But in all we have yet said we have only given the mere ex- 
hibition of his intellect and character—their analysis will be the 
great work of his biographer. This can never be well done 
until he gives us the fruits of his labors and research, and allows 
one to establish his opinions by quotations from his own writings. 
Thus much, however, we may say—that Dr. Nott is inventive 
and versatile rather than profoundly philosophical. His resources 
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are exhaustless, and it would be difficult indeed to surround him 
with difficulties from which he could not extricate himself. Hence 
he is a man of plans rather than theories, and carries his point 
more by management than force. This tendency is so strong in 
him, that we fancy he has studied the weaknesses of men as much 
as their virtues, and governs them more by the former than the 
latter. We know of no individual unaided head in this country 
we had not rather put ourselves against than his. The conspirator 
he could not unmask, and the plotter he could not undermine, 
might go forth without fear of detection. 

As a speaker and writer his power over others lies in his imagi- 
nation rather than in his /ogic—not that he is an unsound reasoner, 
but that his genius is more potent than his bare intellectuality. 
As a pulpit orator he has few equals—the rich and varied tones of 
his voice, modulated so as to convey the slightest shade of feel- 
ing, joined to his vivid descriptions and illustrations, have always 
rendered him an effective and favorite preacher. We have seen 
him, while lecturing on Kames’ Elements of Criticism, draw a 
picture so touching and life-like, that half the class would be in 
tears. It is impossible to escape the charms of his eloquence. 
He casts a spell over the hearer he never wishes to escape from. 
His writings, when published, will place him at the head of 
rhetoricians. With feelings easily moved, he knows how to 
move those of others. Hence, as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is 
atruer poem than nine tenths of all the epics that ever have 
been written, so in Dr. Nott’s prose there is more genuine 
poetry than in two-thirds of the volumes named such in their title 
pages. If he had prosecuted his profession as a preacher, his 
career would have been more brilliant and his fame more lasting, 
though perhaps the real service done to his generation not been 
so great, 

But as we said before, this topic cannot be fairly discussed, 
except by him who has his written works in his hand. This 
much only can be said—by the force of his genius and the 
strength of his intellect he has fought his way nobly up from a 
humble position in society to the highest ; for the neglected penni- 
less orphan boy now stands in the front rank of the great men of 
his age. 

Dr. Nott is now nearly seventy-six years of age. He has been 
married three times, and is at present living with his third wife. 
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During the past year he has been suffering from an acute disease 
which greatly alarmed his friends, and which to most men of his 
age would have been the crisis of their lives. His vigorous con- 
stitution, however, has repelled the attack, and like a good vessel 
that has outlived the storm, seems the firmer from what he has 
been able to endure. Long may he live to be the father and pro- 
tector of Union College and the benefactor of his race. 


THE LAND OF SONG. 


BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 








A lovely land is the Land of Song, 

With its silver lakes and its glancing streams, 
And the pilgrim Poets thither throng, 

In its bowers of soft repose and dreams. 


‘There are lovely vales, there are green arcades, 
Where the child of Song with his harp may stray : 
There are plashing founts, there are greenwood shades, 
And its winds are fraught with music’s lay. 


Here roam the bards of the olden time, 

The bards of many a land, who sung, 
With the silvery notes of music’s chime, 

In the primal days when Earth was young. 


And the brows of these with wreaths are bound, 
And they walk io shining robes arrayed, 
Where a shadowy stillness reigns around, 
Save the rustling of leaves in the greenwood glade. 


Here Homer roams with his sightless gaze, 
And Virgil sings as in Padua’s prime, 
And Dante breathes his liquid lays, 
That are softly heard in his own bright clime. 


And Sappho sweeps the living lyre 
She swept of old in the Isles of Greece ; 
And Tasso wakes with chords ef fire 
The slumbering depths of these bowers of peace. 
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There are minstrel groups of every land— 

From the greenwood shades of Albion’s isle, 
From the wilds of Caledonia‘s strand, 

And the bowers where Spain’s soft sunsets smile. 


And some with triumph proudly sweep 
Their harps of song to a martial lay ; 
And the strains of some are sad and deep, 
Or wild as the carol of birds, and gay. 


And far away by the silent stream, 
Or deep in the heart of a bower of rest, 
Some child of song has turned to dream 
The dreams which have made his childhood blest. 


And some who trod Life's weary way, 
Through frowning clouds of gloom and tears, 
Walk here in sunshine’s blessed ray, 
And have won the lays of brighter spheres. 


And alovelier light than Earth e’er gave, 
Plays o’er this soft, enchanting scene ; 
And the silvery plash of the fountain wave, 

Fills up the pauses of song between. 


Oh, land! bright land! as we toil along, 

And hear the sound of thy far-off lays, 
We turn aside to the realm of song, 

Like the Pilgrim’s Beulah of ancient days. 


And oh! for an hour like him to dream 

In the slumb’rous haunts of enchanted ground, 
By the rippling waves of Fancy’s stream, 

And the airs of Paradise breathing round. 


And happy we, that our paths may lie 

Through the sylvan haunts of this lovely land ; 
By the peaceful light of this classic sky 

Hold converse sweet with a minstrel band. 


Bright land! sweet land! oh, let me dream 
The dreams of my youth’s delicious hours, 
By the rippling waves of Fancy’s stream, 
In the quiet depthe of thy fairy bowers. 


New Haven. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER 


In the Gallery at Albany there is a large, elaborate, and admi- 
vable painting, representing the interior of the Cathedral of St. 
Peter. It gives the perspective of the main aisle, as viewed 
from the entrance; and the general] effect, particularly as re- 
ceived through the tube, undisturbed by the lines of the wall and 
of surrounding pictures, is very noble and imposing. In subjects 
like this, accuracy of detail is neither attainable, nor indeed de- 
sired. However, the work of which we are speaking is quite 
remarkable in this particular. The sculpture of capitals and 
entablatures, the carving of the panelled ceilings, the mosaic 
of the floors, are rendered with great and most pains-taking fidel- 
ity. And the very medallions on the columns—the likenesses of 
popes and saints—are copied quite successfully. To those who 
long for something like a “ realizing sense” of the splendor and 
immensity of the original, a visit to the gallery will prove most 
profitable. It will prove particularly pleasant, we are sure, 

*'To any who abroad have been,” 


for it calls up a throng of blessed memories—those memories that 
haunt the land of Raphael and Angelo, of Titian and the heavenly 
del Sarto. O! lovely land! of whom all the marvellous memo- 
ries of the twentieth year are the own bright and beauteous off- 
spring—when shall I see thee, once more ! 

In St. Peters you behold the grand consummation of modern 
architectural art. It is, among buildings, what Mont Blanc is 
among the hills, or Paradise Lost among poems ; and of the multi- 
tudes who annually visit it, as few, comparatively, comprehend 
and well appreciate it, as appreciate Mont Blane or Para- 
dise Lost among poems. He is a poet, says Carlyle, who 
can read a poem weil. He must be a true artist who can 
take in and retain the one vast thought here uttered forth, 
in stone—all grand and harmonious. Ordinary souls, if they 
ever make this mighty comprehension, do so through strug- 
gles and throes that but render the final delight the more 


keen. Great buildings develope themselves to the eye as great 


subjects do to reflection—slowly, part by part, after intense 
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and painful effort. A school-girl commits to memory the solu- 
tion of a problem, and fancies that therefore she has analyzed 
and comprehends the problem itself. In nine cases of ten, it is 
a mere fancy. So, multitudes of travellers inspect some great 
edifice, in general and in detail, and think that to see all is to 
comprehend all. Of their own proper knowledge, conscien- 
tiously, they cannot declare St. Peters to be more sublime than 
Broadway Trinity. As with pictures, so with buildings. A fair 
copy of a Raphael is, to the greater portion of observers, as satis- 
factory as would be the original itself. Beyond a certain point of 
resemblance all differences are lost, except to the delicate eye of 
professional criticism. All buildings beyond a certain magnitude 
excite in the idle mind about the same sensation, and that, not of 
the most exalted and exalting character. 

We remember well the stern mental effort of a week of morn- 
ings, that the comprehension of Notre Dame de Paris cost us. 
It was the first great building we had ever seen, and of course its 
first impression was in no way equal to expectation. But aware 
that the fault lay not in the edifice, but in ourselves, we set deter- 
minedly about correcting this impression. Measurements were 
made by pacing and by rules, comparisons drawn with large 
buildings at home, and one morning the immense fact came down 
upon us like a mountain. Taking a circular window in the 
transept as a standard, we referred to it all other parts of the 
edifice. The window dwindled into insignificance. And yet this 
window, as we ascertained by actual measurement, if placed 
against the front of any ordinary three-story house, would com- 
pletely hide it. 

The effect of a great building—the first coup d’ wil—is, how- 
ever, sometimes instantaneous. This is a circumstance as happy 
as itis rare. It happens only in some moment of inspiration—a 
moment when the soul is attuned to some high purpose ; when, if 
it spoke, it should send forth “some thought, worthy of the 
rarest.” 

The enormous magnitude of St. Peters is seldom appreciated 
on a first view. One cause of this is that very magnitude itself; 
and another cause, the frequent interruption of the lines of per- 
spective. Many pretend to attribute this effect in part to the per- 
fect harmony of proportion that obtains throughout, but we con- 
fess ourselves incapable of appreciating that suggestion. 
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It required a still more protracted effort to take in at once the 
vastness of this edifice than to comprehend Notre Dame, not- 
withstanding the number of intermediate efforts which had been 
made, and which, in ordinary circumstances, would have fully 
prepared the mind for a successful study. After nearly a fort- 
night of occasional, indeed, frequent, visits to the cathedral, no 
progress seemed to have been made toward its more adequate 
appreciation. It still seemed a large building, but by no means 
so transcendant in magnitude, and by consequence so infinitely 
more sublime than its rivals. In fact, the effect of St. Peters was 
at no time as imposing to ourself, as had been Notre Dame, 
though this, perhaps, must be attributed to the mental mood in 
which it was visited. About Notre Dame there is always a gloom- 
iness, and at twilight a vagueness of outline, which tend wonder- 
fully to excite the emotion of the true sublime, the sublime of Ossian 
or of the Old Scandinavian mythology. Rude, enormous, solemn 
and sometimes almost terrible, those arches and vaults loom up 
like the avenues of some great cave-temple, where the gods de- 
scended to converse with men, and deep mysterious voices were 
ever booming through the dark profound. Few objects of detail, 
indeed, none, are found to divert the thoughts. There is a unity, 
a concentration of power, that, to the soul at all susceptible, is 
overwhelming. 

Now, St. Peters is vast, but it is not suggestive, at least not 
after the style of Notre Dame. It seems to be in itself complete—- 
leaving nothing for the imagination to work upon—complete in 
general and in detail. Notre Dame is, as a painter would say, 
but the back-ground, to be filled up by the observer—a back- 
ground, dark, sombre, and requiring massive figures before it. 
Therefore, to an imagination at all free, and somewhat German 
withal, Notre Dame is a more interesting study than the great 
Basilic of Rome. 

St. Peters is built in the form of a Latin cross. It has three 
aisles, only one of which, however—-the central one—extends 
through its entire length. ‘The side aisles reach only to the tran- 
sept. The aisles are separated from each other by square pillars ; 
and the niches in these pillars, on the main isle, are occupied by 
colossal statues of martyrs and saints. In the centre of the build- 
ing, at the intersection of the main aisle and transept, stands the 
Grand Altar, It is overarched by an immense canopy, supported 
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on four oriental columns, and surmounted by a cross, An idea 
of its enormous magnitude may be gained from the comparison 
of its height with some familiar object which we are accustomed 
to consider large. 

The cross upon the canopy is higher than the spire of an ordi- 
nary church in this country. And yet the whole structure, as 
viewed from the enteance, seems not at all so extraordinary in 
proportions. 

At this altar the pope alone officiates, and we believe only 
once a year. Below it, just in front, is the tomb of St. Peter, and 
on the balustrade which surrounds the vault one hundred and 
twelve lamps are always burning. At the foot of the stairs, de- 
scending to the tomb, is a kneeling statue, by Canova, of Pius VI. 

Above the whole, and stretching far up as into the middle air, 
rises the mighty dome. Michael Angelo designed, as he often 
boasted, to place the Pantheon on the top of St. Peters; and 
he succeeded. The diameter of the dome is only two feet less 
than that of the Pantheon itself. Its interior is one vast expanse 
of gilded stucco and mosaic work, representing angels and saints. 

But it would be impossible to give the reader any adequate no- 
tion of the richness of detail, as well as general magnificence of 
this building. If the observer himself retires with but an unsat- 
isfied eye from its inspection, how can the unaided imagination 
achieve a correct, and at the same time full, comprehension of it ? 
One’s visit to it should be preceded by the careful study of other 
edifices, and, if possible, it should be retained for the last. We 
once knew a traveller whose progress was a regular climax.— 
Happy man! The last building or picture that he saw was sure 
to be the “ most superb” he had ever met. Few travellers, how- 
ever, are blest with this accommodating taste ; and, as thus desti- 
tute of it, they should submit to circumstances. Let Sr. Peter's, 
as it is the greatest of all the edifices they may ever hope to visit, 
so be the last they attempt to study and delight themselves with. 


Hupson, N.Y. 
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INCIDENTS AT SEA. 
BY REV. PETER GORDON, 


THE DRIFT-BOAT ON THE ATLANTIC. 


We had experienced rough weather for several days, and had 
been slightly damaged in sprung bowsprit, loss of main topmast, 
and tattered sails, during a violent thunder-storm ; but nothing 
more serious had occurred. By the way, a thunder-storm at sea 
is truly a sublime spectacle; and if you have nerve enough to 
keep calm, with a firm confidence in the protection of Him who 
rides upon the wind—who rules the stormy deep—you may call 
it grand, and enjoy it, as a display of His almighty power. I can 
say, I did so enjoy it. And while my frail nature, like that of 
others, trembled somewhat in the blast—nevertheless, night found 
me still clinging to the rigging, unwilling to lose a sight of such 
unwonted splendor. One feels, in such circumstances, nearer to 
the Almighty, if 1 may so speak, than upon land. Here are ma- 
ny places of shelter and security, to which we can betake our- 
selves ; but there you feel that you are really—out at sea. The 
bounding vessel under you, as she rises and falls under the heav- 
ing of the mighty billows, plunging on, and on, while shivering 
in her timbers, makes you feel that there is, truly, “ but a step 
between you and death.” I wonder how seamen can be wicked, 
or thoughtless, “ who go down to the sea in ships—who see His 
wonders in the deep, and are often at their wits’ end ;” but habit 
is a powerful thing; and my own experience of comparative se- 
curity, after passing through sundry storms, accounts for it: we 
get used to it, But after a day or so, we had presented to us evi- 
dence that the recent gale had not passed over so harmlessly 
with other voyagers, in the broken spars and other ship furni- 
ture that met our view, as we went on our course. 

Casting our eyes over the now placid deep, there appeared in 
the distance an object that roused our curiosity, as almost any 
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thing will that breaks the monotony of a long voyage. It seemed, 
at first sight, of the size of a man’s hat, and which some supposed 
it to be; but gradually nearing it, we discovered it to be a small 
boat, gracefully gliding along upon the slightly undulating waves. 
There were painful apprehensions mingling with our curiosity, as 
we gazed upon the lone craft, and our imaginations readily asso- 
ciated with it shipwreck, loss of life, &c., especially, as what we 
had already seen indicated some serious disaster. As it was an 
excellent boat, our captain determined on making efforts to se- 
cure it: for this purpose our ship bore toward it, and when 
near enough, was hove to, so that its progress might be checked’ 
as much as possible. . 

The second mate, a noble, daring fellow, proposed a plan which 
was adopted with promise of success. He had a rope tied round 
his body, and when the ship bore up so near as to give a chance 
of reaching it, he plunged into the sea, and swam toward it; 
but, though he used every effort, he failed just as he was on the 
point of laying hold of it, and was hauled in, considerably ex- 
hausted by the attempt. But he was not one easily to give it up: 
so, nothing daunted, he prepared for another spring and effort ; 
which the captain as readily granted, while the excitement on 
board rose with the difficulty of capture. Sanguine of success, 
after some time spent in bringing the vessel to bear toward it, he 
leaped once more courageously into the deep, and to the joy of 
all finally succeeded in taking hold of the side of the boat: now 
we thought the prize secure, and as the painter hung over the 
bow, with apparently something or other attached, which partially 
bore it down, we were in hope that there was, or might be, in 
that circumstance, a clue to discoveries we were anxious to make, 
as well as secure the baat; but, alas! for all our hopes, we were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Fearing he might be unable to hold on till he and the boat 
were hauled along-side, he made*an effort to get into the boat; 
but in the struggle he lost his hold, and all attempts to seize it 
again were fruitless, and we were obliged to pull him in, perfect- 
ly exhausted. To the regret of all, the attempt was abandoned, 
and we went on our way, leaving the mysterious stranger in its 
Atlantic solitude. It is not easy to conceive the interest which such 


an incident creates at sea, where there is so little variety to break 
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the monotony of a tedious voyage, and arouse the dormant facul- 
ties into play; but our thoughts dwelt long upon that little boat, 
and the mournful scenes connected with its history, ere it was 
left alone to tell of some disaster that had no other chronicler : 
like some hapless adventurer, worn out and wasted by disease and 
fatigue, left by his companions in some desert spot to breath out 
his spirit ; while they advance with difficulty, and peradventure 
to meet a similar fate. 

And thus does it often happen in the voyage of human life ;— 
that we find some trim youth who has been nursed in the lap of 
luxury, and furnished with a superabundance of riches, by the 
storm and tempest of unruly passions cut off from his kindred 
and home—launching out upon the sea of pleasure, to dash free 
and heedless into scenes of dissipation and vice, that endanger 
both the body and the soul, and peradventure cast a moral wreck 
upon a shoreless eternity! And though.every effort is put forth 
that affection can employ to restore him to the paths of sobriety 
and virtue, he clings still closer and closer to what ensures 
his ruin, till he is as unable to resist as he is to escape from 
a fearful doom. We would, therefore, from this incident of the 
abandoned little beauty of the deep, warn the young voyager to 
beware of those destructive tempests which sweep across the sea 
of life, that he lose not his hold of those virtuous principles whic} 
guide his bark in safety to the haven of rest; lest God, provoked 
by his vicious indulgencies, give him up—and say, to all attempts 
of the most affectionate friendship to reclaim him from the error 
of his ways, as He said in another case, “ He is joined to his idols , 
let him alone!” On the other hand, let him give heed to 

* That wond'rous book! bright candle of the Lord! 
Star of Eternity! the only star 

By which your slender bark can navigate 
The sea of life. and gain the coast ot bliss 


Securely.” 
. 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENTS AND REFLEX INFLU- 
ENCES OF MIND AND BODY IN THE 
VARIOUS STAGES OF LIFE. 


BY REV. E. H., D. D. 


“ Wuat a piece of workmanship is man! How noble in rea- 
son ; how infinite in faculties ; in form and moving how express 
and admirable ; in action how like an angel, in apprehension how 
like a god; the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals!” 
Such is the exclamation of the celebrated dramatist who has 
fathomed the deepest recesses of the heart, and illuminated by 
the magic coloring of his genius almost every department of 
thought. 

Man is a compound being, body and soul being the constituent 
parts of his nature. He may thus be regarded as a species of 
connecting link between the brute creation and the angelic, the 
former having a body, but destitute of reason, the other endowed 
with the most vigorous and soaring intellect, but without the 
appendage of an animal economy. Though we justly assign a 
preference to the mental and spiritual over the material part of 
our constitution, yet it would be the extreme of ignorance to 
conclude that the province assigned to the body is unimportant. 
It is the: seat of those appetites which repair the waste of the 
system, and the ravages made by death among our species. Its 
senses furnish us with the knowledge of external nature, includ- 
ing, among others, those sources of pure and refined enjoyment 
opened up to us by the senses of hearing and vision. It is the 
instrument which the mind employs in executing its volitions, so 
that by a mysterious yet instantaneous sympathy, the mind acts 
upon the nerves, and these again upon the muscles, and the siag- 
gestions of the will are thus obeyed by the corresponding move- 
ments and acts of the body. But we chiefly solicit attention 
to it as a valuable guide in interpreting the operations of our men- 
tal and moral constitution. Any violent emotion speedily dis- 
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plays itself in the features of the countenance, or rouses into 
action the muscular system, so that the most practised adept in 
dissimulation finds that these often betray him, notwithstanding 
all his efforts at vigilance; and in the common intercourse of 





life, we instinctively form our opinion of the state of the indivi- 
dual at the time, or even of his general character, from the linea- 
ments and expression of the human countenance. The body thus 
becomes an almost infallible index to the passions of the soul, and 
every one must be familiar with its varied developments. The 
laughing eye of joy, the mute sepulchral visage of despair, the 
cold glance of suspicion, the sour and haughty look of disdain, 
the blush that mantles the cheek at the imputation of guilt, the 
fiery and glaring expression that lights up the eye of revenge, 
the ruthless harpings of discontent, the blight of alienated friend- 
ship, the shuffling gait of indecision, and the sneaking, fawning, 
cringing servility that moves in all the actions of the obsequious 
parasite; the hand in its upright menacing position under the 
impulse of provocation, or in its prostrate form in the attitude of 
devotion, are all familiar illustrations of the passions decyphering 
themselves by characteristic indications in the energies of the 
human frame. The celebrated Lavater, by classifying these 
under general principles, formed a science to which he gave the 
name of Physiognomy, a science replete with the most interest- 
ing materials, but which has of late fallen into the lee way of 
public opinion and been displaced by more novel and theoretical 
candidates for popular favor. So powerful indeed is the influ- 
ence of mind upon the body, that any passion or habitude of 
mind, when long indulged, never fails to enstamp itself indelibly 
on the countenance. We are never mistaken in the open and 
generous glance of benevolence or in the sinister expression 
which habits of low cunning impart to the features of the face. 
The stormy passions are indicated by premature wrinkles on 
the brow, and habits of intense study blanch the hairs of the 
head, and give a solemn and reflective cast to the whole counte- 
nance. Thus the long indulgence of any emotion, or the devo- 
tion of the mental faculties to any pursuit, exerts a powerful 
sympathy, and becomes as if stereotyped by the hand of nature 
on the mechanism of our frame. 





But what is that mysterious 4principle whose impulses are so 
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readily responded to on the part of the body? We can trace 
the operations of the nervous system, and there the connexion, 
so far as palpable to the senses, stops. Some have endeavored 
to prove that man possesses no distinct uncompounded imma- 
terial principle to which we give the name of mind or soul, but 
that the processes of thought, and all the combinations of his 
moral nature are to be resolved into the refined nervous sys- 
tem which he possesses. There are writers—I blush to record 
it—who, seeking the prototype of man among some of the infe- 
rior animals, would persuade us that thought and sensation are 
exclusively the result of material organization. The refutation 
of this absurd theory is easy, if, indeed, it be necessary to refute 
what is opposed to the conviction of almost every individual. No 
particle of matter, such as an atom or corpuscle, is susceptible of 
thought. Of this fact our senses furnish us with the amplest 
evidence ; nor has it ever been controverted by any individual. 
If matter thus in its minutest divisions be incapable of thought, it 
cannot be contended that the mere aggregation of them into one 
mass will produce this result, What each of them was destitute 
of separately cannot be communicated by forming them into a 
congeries. A thousand atoms near to each other or remote, are 
only a thousand atoms near or remote, and are precisely the same 
atoms, with precisely the same qualities, whether we consider 
them singly or in their combined form, Chemistry, notwithstand- 
ing her minute researches into the properties of bodies through 
the mixture of foreign substances, or subjecting them to the 
heat of the crucible, has never succeeded in producing any thing 
the least analogous to thought or sensation. Our bodies, besides, 
are going through constant processes of waste and repair, so that 
every seven years not one particle of matter that formerly belonged 
to it enters into its present composition; and if thought were a 
property of matter, we must lose all consciousness of past rela- 
tions or states of being. Instead of this, however, we are con- 
scious of one single indivisible principle within us, independent 
of all the changes effected upon the body by waste or by acci- 
dent. We instinctively recoil from the idea, that this creation of 
all that is great and godlike, this spark of Promethean fire which 
thinks and reasons, and feels and combines—which can remember 
the past and people the hidden future with brighter forms and 
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happier day dreams of bliss than the tame realities of life can 
realize—which has executed the noblest deeds of philanthropy 
and patriotism, and given birth to the most splendid creations of 
human genius, can have any thing akin to the grossness of mate- 
rialism. When Raphael planned his immortal Cartoons, or, rest- 
ing the canvas on his easel, sketched the scene of the Transfigu- 
ration, in which the brightness of the colors that glow upon it 
seem only inferior to the grand reality, and the meek and holy 
expression of that countenance approaches nearest to our concep- 
tions of Incarnate Divinity, were these noble creations the mere 
result of muscular apparatus directing the manipulations of the 
hand? Or, when Cicero, ascending the rostrum in the crisis of his 
country’s peril, unveiled the odious features of that conspiracy 
that was hatching against the liberties of the republic, and im- 
peached Cataline with being the ringleader in the execrable 
cause—were those burning words, those impassioned concep 

tions, those lofty effusions of patriotism, and that torrent of blast 

ing, scorching invective, which drove its victim in disgrace from 
Rome—did all these result from the refined adjustment of a few 
fleshy fibres connected with the organs of speech! (Alas, for 
that tongue afterwards so mangled in revengeful insult, which, 
living, discoursed philosophic truth so sweetly, or proclaimed so 
loftily arguments of justice!) Yes, apart from Revelation, we 
feel that there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty hath given him understanding. We have already spoken 
of the influence of the mind upon the body, and furnished some 
illustrations of this; but the converse of this is equally true, that 
the body in its sane or morbid condition, exercises an important 
influence on the mind, Who has not experienced that a healthy 
condition of the body is favorable to mental activity, and general 
exhilaration of the spirits; while on the contrary, a deranged 
state of the biliary organs produces hypochondria, an impaired 
condition of mental activity, and a disinclination to vigorous and 
persevering exertion, When an individual becomes the subject 
of paralysis, it often clouds the energies of the most commanding 
intellect ; names are mistaken, dates are confounded—and some- 
times is exhibited the affecting spectacle of the principle of ani- 
mal life surviving that of mental intelligence. And also under cer- 
ebral congestion, we see the individual approaching to mental 
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alienation, in the frenzy of the eye, the incoherent nature of his 
conversation, and the apprehension of imaginary dangers that un- 
settle and convulse his frame. 

Having thus adverted to the two constituent parts of our nature, 
and furnished some illustration of the manner in which they act and 
réact upon each other, we shall now proceed to the subject of our 
essay, which is the developments, &c. The stages of human life 
under which I shall contemplate them, are Infancy, Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, Old Age. Our subject, then, will embrace 
the science of physiology in its application to the philosophy of 
mind, and I shall avoid as much as possible the employment of 
strictly scientific terms, and must necessarily omit many illustra- 
tions that would be unintelligible save to those who are conver- 
sant with the details of Anatomy. Still, the subject, even in its 
most popular details, presents an interesting field of speculation ; 
and if even the progress of a plant in the various stages, as it is 
effected by the chemical principles of the soil and the influence of 
the atmosphere amply repays the attention of the observer, how 
much more interesting to contemplate the reflex influences of our 
compound nature on our characters in time, and our destiny for 
eternity. 


I, Inrancy. This period extends from the period of birth to 
the completion of the seventh year. The first interesting fact in 
this stage of existence is, that the infant commences for the first 
time to breathe when it is born. This is the true explanation of 
a fact which has figured in the plaintive strains of the Poet, and 
been made to furnish a practical lesson in the speculations of the 
Moralist, namely : that man comes into the world a weeping ani- 
mal. The researches of science have exploded these fanciful no- 
tions, by showing that the wailing cry of infancy, as it is heralded 
into being, is purely mechanical—being occasioned by the sudden 
rush of air into the cells of the lungs, which causes them to dilate 
and thus gives rise to the exercise of the function of respiration. A 
new element now for the first time surrounds it, and the first gasp of 
air received by an instinctive effort into the lungs effects a complete 
change in the internal frame work of its organic constitution. The 
uncommon dimensions of the head, in proportion to the other parts 
of the body, is a striking characteristic of childhood. The brain 
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enclosed within, is three or four times the relative size at that pe- 
riod of life that it is in manhood, This overwhelming power of 
the brain causes it to be liberally supplied with blood. A great 
portion of the circulating system is directed towards it, while the 
arteries being more numerous and active at this period of life, 
serve as a constant stimulus to the vascular and nervous systems, 
In infants the liver is large, but with a languid circulation, the bile 
passing through it being thin and watery, which shows the action 
of the gland to be imperfect. Towards the end of the seventh 
month commences the process of Dentition, or the milk teeth, as 
they are called, which are intended only as temporary structures ; 
for about the sixth or seventh year the jaws have become so much 
enlarged that the first set of teeth fall out, and are replaced by 
permanent structures. About the end of the first year the limbs 
begin to be used. This is owing to the increasing width of the 
pelvis affording a greater base for the support of the body in an 
upright position to the postella or bone situated in the front part 
of the knee, passing now from a cartillaginous to an ossified 
condition, and also to the oscalcis or heel bone jutting out back- 
ward and giving greater security to the motion of the limb. As 
we advance to the seventh year, the corporeal system is in a state 
of rapidly increasing growth, the blood-vessels are fully distend- 
ed, the process of assimilation by the milk teeth masticating nutri- 
tious food, is conducted with singular rapidity, the appetite is 
keen, and nature is directing all her energies in carrying the sys- 
tem forward to maturity. 

Let us now contemplate the influence of these developments of 
the system in its incipient stages, upon the habits of the individ- 
ual. One striking peculiarity of the infant is, that, unless when 
asleep, it is always in a state of motion. Its limbs, its head, its 
arms, are in a state of constant activity. No automaton, moved 
by a thousand wires, could furnish so striking an idea of the influ- 
ence of muscular irritability; nor would a philosopher desire a 
better illustration of the doctrine of perpetual motion. They 
manifest a restless desire for change of position, change of place, 
change of objects to interest and amuse them. Pope describes 
them as “ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” but neither 
the noise of the one nor the flexible structure of the other will 
interest them long. In the language of the play bill, “they must 
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be removed to make room for the forthcoming novelty.” When 
they obtain the use of their limbs, they are constantly tottering 
and rocking about from place to place, and when they learn to 
articulate sounds, they feel the gratification of using this uewly- 
acquired organ, and repeat, with au enthusiasm that never tires, 
the few detached words they can lisp, until they are able to mas- 
ter others. Such is the exuberance of their animal spirits, the 
bounding and irrepressible gaiety which they possess, that noth- 
ing appears so irksome to them as silence or restraint; and by a 
strange inconsistency, the organs of the body when most feeble 
are in a state of the greatest activity.. Now in all this, the child 
is only conforming to the chemical laws of its system. The move- 
ments of the body are the results of irritability upon the nervous 
system. The interesting experiments of Sir Charles Bell have 
shown a distinct class of nerves for motion, and another distinct 
class for sensation. Nor are the endowments of the one ever re- 
ciprocated, But nerves, like every other part of the body are 
nourished by the blood—the pabulum vita—and when a greater 
current of blood is directed to one regiou of the body, we expect 
that the nervous influence will be proportionally energetic. Now 
1 have already shown to you that a greater part of the blood goes 
to the head in infapcy than in any subsequent period, and as this 
is the fountain head of nervous influence, we need not wonder 
that these torrents of blood give to the nerves such a ratio of 
vital energy as keeps the muscular apparatus in a state of constant 
agitation. How cruel to imprison this rapidly developing system 
in artificial restraints, or to displace the buoyant and irrepressible 
gaiety of infancy by cold and stately formality. The blighted 
and stunted forms which we not unfrequently see are the melan- 
choly results of violating the laws of Nature. 

Another interesting feature in this period of life is, credulity 
and love of the marvellous. Strangers to deceit, they believe un- 
suspiciously whatever they hear. With an entire ignorance of 
the relations subsisting between means and ends, and of the actual 
state of society, they greedily imbibe whatever ministers to their 
love of novelty, and the fallacy of which their inexperience fur- 
nishes them as yet no means of detecting. They relish accord-, 
ingly bold and surprising incidents, in which their sympathies 
ean be enlisted or their imagination powerfully awakened. The 
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wrongs of injured innocence, the unnatural conduct of the guard- 
ians who remorselessly abandoned their infant charge in the for- 
est, and the birds, more tender-hearted than man, strewing leaves 
upon their bodies ; the untold mysteries of the robbers’ den, or 
the harrowing details of the shipwrecked mariner, who, under the 
scorching heat of a vertical sun, has suffered for days the agonies 
of hunger and thirst, and finally is driven on the shores of some 
solitary island, inhabited only by ferocious animals; the adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes of the exile, or the chivalrous 
valor and gallant patriotism displayed in scenes of unpar- 
alleled hardship and danger by the defenders of their country; 
or, finally, the tragic and barbarous scenes often enacted towards 
the original settlers by the aborigines of this country, where the 
silence of midnight was interrupted by the warhoop of the 
Indians, who rushed down with the fury of demons upon the 
sleeping inhabitants, fired their habitations, desolated their fields, 
plundered their goods, butchered their wives and children, con- 
verted in one fell night the blooming village into a heap of 
blasted ruins and smoking ashes, and returned laden with spoil, 
and the heads of their enemies at their girdle as trophies of their 
revenge. Such narratives never pall upon the ears of children. 
As the incidents thicken and the catastrophe is drawing to a close, 
they listen with a breathless wonderment of suspense almost 
amounting to agony, and they would feel it to be one of the 
severest cruelties that could be inflicted on them to stop abruptly 
in the midst of such a narrative. Nor is curiosity at this period 
of life in the least discriminating. The most improbable inci- 
dents, the most fabulous scenes, where the individual seems to 
possess attributes of ubiquity, and with the most slender instru- 
ments appears to wield the prerogative of omnipotence, are 
readily believed. The hero with his club levelling a hundred 
antagonists at a blow, the giant, with his boots measuring seven 
leagues at a step, the mysterious growth of the bean stalk in the 
course of a single night, the wonderful creations of Aladdin’s 
lamp, or the lamentation expressed by all the animals at the 
funeral obsequies of their favorite the robin, who fell a victim to 
the malice of the sparrow, these are all as devoutly credited as 
the revelations of Holy Writ. Nor let us be ashamed otf havy- 
ing once been the subjects of the credulity. Life has few 
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richer scenes in the retrospect than the keen and exquisite 
pleasure which was experienced in the rehearsal of these extray- 
agant fictions. We now discard them as ridiculous, and estab- 
lish in their room the artificial romance, the sprightly drama, the 
elaborate epic, the sober details of history, or the profound 
researches of science; but have any or all of them that magical 
sorcery, that spell bound and irresistible witchery which these 
possessed, in enchaining during their recital the energies of the 
soul, and rousing into a state of vigorous madness the great ima- 
ginative faculty, rendering our amusements for the time unpal- 
atable, haunting us like a phantom during the day, and disturbing 
the pillow of sleep by the visions which an excited fancy has 
conjured up. “I have,” says Dr. Goldsmith, in one of his beau- 
tiful essays, “ an exquisite relish for the pursuits of literature, and 
experienced the sincerest delight in the regions of poetry, but 
none of my sensations have ever equalled the pleasure with which 
I listened from the lips of my nurse to the stories of Robin Hood, 
or the tears that I have shed when she detailed the tragical suffer- 
ings of poor Barbara Allen.” This feature in infancy is suscepti- 
ble of nearly the same physiological solution as the preceding. 
Their insatiable curiosity is indeed a wise provision of their na- 
ture, and is designed to supply them with a rapid acquaintance 
with the circumstances of that world of which they are entirely 
ignorant, but their love of the marvellous indicates a peculiar 
condition of the brain. In mature life, when a morbid action of 
this organ ensues from an excess of blood directed to it, we often 
find the individual indulging in wild and incoherent rhapsodies, 
as if he saw strange sights and heard preternatural sounds. Now 
what rises from a diseased action in others, is here the natural 
result of the constitution. A great part of the blood being directed 
towards the brain, the reflective faculiies cannot be cherished 
amid the violent turgescence in this organ—there is not quiet or 
repose sufficient for this, but the imagination, bold, soaring, inven- 
tive, riots in this as ina more congenial element, and displays 
itself by its craving for the nove) and the marvellous. 


Il. Cum.pHoop. This period extends from the commencement 
of the sixth unto the close of the fifteenth year. This is a period 
not marked by many distinct physiological peculiarities from the 
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preceding. The body is now in a state of rapid development, 
and from the power of assimilation it possesses as well as the 
vast distribution of blood through all the tissues, the elementary 
structures must increase in size and strength. The milk teeth 
are now displaced by the permanent teeth, yet as the calibre of 
the jaw is even yet not entirely perfect, it is necessary for the 
second set of teeth to rise slowly and in succession, else they 
would be crowded into too small a circle, and consequently 
turned from their proper direction. Hence some of them, espe- 
cially the back molar, do not appear till the individual has attained 
to his seventeenth year, when the jaw, having acquired its full 
proportion, the wisdom teeth, as they are called, are the last in 
making their appearance. The expression of the countenance 
at this period of life is formed, and whatever changes it after- 
wards undergoes are the results of disease or climate or age. 
The eye is clear and vigorous, the body, without meriting the 
epithet of robust, is healthy and constantly expanding, and an 
expression of intelligence begins now to be recognized in the 
features of the countenance. The appetite is generally good and 
vigorous, and the slumbers full and uninterrupted. The 
brain still continues to exercise the same preponderating 
influence over the system that it did in infancy, being 
abundantly supplied with blood,’ while the circulation through 
the liver is languid, and the bile is of a thin and viscid 
character. With such endowments of the animal system, it 
will not be difficult to predicate the disposition and habits 
peculiar to this season of life. The activity of the circulating 
system, and the rapidity with which all the structures are 
increasing, will naturally induce habits of uncommon rest- 
lessness and activity. Gaiety of temper, impatience of restraint, 
a disposition for active sports; yielding to the impulse of the 
moment, instead of submitting to the lessons of prudence and 
experience ; with strong passions, but inconstant and short-lived, 
and emotions ardent and generous, totally unsuspicious of fraud 
and dissimulation, and with an entire ignorance of that world 
on which they are speedily to enter, which promises but to flatter, 
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and smiles but to deceive. These are among the prominent cha- 
racteristics of childhood. The fearless energy that stamps the 
character at this period of life is strikingly displayed in their 
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love of adventure and in the feats of singular daring and hardihood 
in which they indulge. In their mimic games are displayed 
those passions of rivalry and emulation that are afterwards exhib- 
ited in the great game of human life, and those feats of prowess 
which, though neither celebrated in song or history, yet endear 
those who are the subjects of them to their youthful associates, 
and raise them to an enviable preéminence and authority among 
them ;: the Putnam of the school yard seizing and throwing pros- 
trate the infuriated mastiff, or the little Alexander of the ring, 
quite as ambitious in his way as the Alexander of a world. To 
climb to the summit of the tree, to walk over the narrow parapet 
of the bridge that spans the deep ravine, to swim fearlessly across 
some deep ford before the mimic cannon, surcharged almost to 
the muzzle with gunpowder and shot, or to mount the frery and 
unmanageable steed, are among the favorable feats achieved by 
those at this period of life. Though they should be strictly 
warned against engaging in pastimes that are either dangerous 
in themselves or injurious to their health, yet they should be per- 
mitted to take abundance of exercise and active amusement. In- 
deed, with the condition of their physiological temperament to 
which I have adverted, all the structures so rapidly distending, 
and the powerful conflux to the brain keeping it in a state of 
constant irritability, how can it be otherwise ! Those, accordingly, 
who, either from poverty or a false system of education, are sub- 
jected to sedentary habits at this period of life, reap the disas- 
trous fruits of this course. The spine of the body becomes 
curved, the countenance loses its healthy hue, the appetite can 
be stimulated by highly seasoned food, the heart becomes subject 
to irregular palpitations, the body is generally bedewed with a 
clammy sweat, and the individual continues through life the vic- 
tim of acute nervous sensibility. This irrepressible energy 
occurs at that period of life when the individual is engaged in 
those studies which are designed to fit him for usefulness and 
respectability in society in future years. The system generally 
pursued is, we think, highly judicious. After acquiring his own 
language, the individual is introduced to the study of the dead 
languages, the calculations of the exact sciences, the nomencla- 
ture and facts of chemistry, the outlines of general history and 
geography, and an acquaintance with the general phenomena of 
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nature. A nice question, and intimately connected with our 
subject, what is the degree of authority that should be exercised 
by teachers and others to whom the education of such individu- 
als is intrusted? It is obvious that the system must be, to some 
extent, one of coercion, that is, it must not be entirely voluntary 
or discretional. A boy at this period of life can have no natural 
predilection for learning. His brain is gorged with blood, and 
kept in such a state of constant irritation, as totally to disqualify 
it for the services of severe mental exertion. You may expa- 
tiate to him on the advantages of a well cultivated mind, on the 
honors to which it will exalt him, and the influence which it will 
enable him to wield in society, but he will act like children of a 
larger growth, who are attracted more by that which seems to 
them a present good than by that which promises a distant ad- 
vantage; who will rather snatch at what is present than wait for 
what is future, as there is a voice within him summoning him to 
enjoy the objects around him. In England, Scotland, and most 
European countries, the system, we think, inclines to extreme 
rigor. The individual, if dull or intractable, is literally flogged 
into learning, and their system resembles the labels attached to 
certain medicines which are warranted to act only by external 
application. | may be permitted to state, with all deference to the 
judgment of those who differ from me, that our system, though more 
consonant to the genius of republican institutions, and to the dignity 
of an intellectual being who should be influenced by moral sua- 
sion, instead of impelled by brute force, does not sufficiently 
recognize the organic laws of our being at this season of life, 
which teach him to delight in irrepressible gaiety and exertion, 
and render every kind of restraint irksome and vexatious, 


To, these remarks, illustrative of the natural gaiety and 
thoughtlessness that characterize this period of life, I am 


aware that extraordinary exceptions sometimes occur. We find 
occasionally uncommon indications of genius, almost marvellous 
evidences of precocity of intellect. Instead of relishing the 
athletic exercises and noisy games of their associates, such indi- 
viduals are fond of retirement, and are almost always seen en- 
gaged in study. They are ever in advance of their class. They 
are the special favorites of their teachers, who extol them as 
prodigies of learning. They become the cherished subjects of 
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the pride and ebacit idolatrous attachment of their parents, who 
discern in these early germs of intellect the indications of distin- 
guished excellence in future years, They carry off the principal 
prizes at every examination. Their exercises are eagerly sought 
for to grace the pages of annuals, and it is confidently predicted 
that they will enlarge the boundaries of science, and shed an im- 
perishable glory over the literature of their country. Alas for 
hopes destined to be so cruelly blighted. Amid the flattering 
indications of future promise the worm is in the mean while 
rioting within, and the yew and the cypress will speedily wave 
over their remains in the grave. We may rest assured that in 
the case of individuals who act so contrary to the chemical laws 
of their being, there must be some malformation in the system. 
The fragile frame that they usually possess, and the countenance 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, sufficiently indicate 
premature dissolution. Accordingly, we find that contrary to the 
usual law, the circulation of the brain is moderate, rather feeble, 
and thus fits them for the severe and dignified exercises of mental 
labor, for which those are totally disqualified whose brains are 
kept constantly in a condition of turbulent excitement. Like all 
the remarkable deviations from the laws of nature in which, if 
she anticipates the progress of their growth and the period of 
their development, such objects are generally found ephemeral 
and perishing, so these premature aspirations of a soaring intel- 
lect are the forerunners of an early tomb. They are the bril- 
liant oscillations of a flame fed from the purest essences, but rap- 
idly consuming and hastening to its extinction, the blossoms too 
early unfolding the tender buds, and destined to be killed by the 
frosts of winter, the fig tree casting forth its untimely figs which 
are to fall to the ground, the portentous spectacles of the obscu- 
ration of the heavenly bodies, like the sun under an eclipse, or going 
down while it is yet day, the dazzling but deceitful splendors of 
a summer’s morn, which seem to herald in a day of increasing 
loveliness and beauty ; but suddenly the sky is overcast, nothing 
is seen but commotion and tempest, and the thunder, like a lion 
in his den, shaking his mane of brindled clouds, scatters before 
his raging fury all the bright promise that encircled as a zone 
the picturesque face of nature, and wraps up the sceue in gloom 
and desolation. How appropriate to such individuals, the sub 
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lime effusions of Lord Byron to Henry Kirk White, one of these 
sons of genius devoted to an early grave. 
* Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep forever there. 
O, what a noble heart was here undone, 
When science’ self destroyed her favorite son! 
Yes, she tov much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 
She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. 
*T was thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were thy pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


Ill. Yours. This period extends from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-fifth year of the age of the individual. Important chan- 
ges now take place in the animal economy. At about sixteen 
years of age, the head no longer requiring so copious a supply 
of blood, this fluid is gradually diverted to the chest. The chest in 
consequence of this vigorous impulse, begins to expand, the lungs 
have thus a larger space in which to play, and the blood, from the 
larger quantity of oxygen imparted to it, becomes more complete- 
ly arterialized. The pulse beats slower, but fuller and stronger. 
The muscles become firmer in their texture and more energetic 
in their action. The voice, in consequence of the enlargement of 
the wind-pipe, is more bass in its intonations, and the system 
becomes finally perfect in all its endowments. ‘The statement 
now given will explain the frequency of consumption at this 
period of life. The superfluous blood being now withdrawn 
from the head to the lungs, they have a more arduous task to 
perform, and if they are unsound from hereditary predisposition, 
or become so from injudicious treatment, a preternatural excite- 
ment is induced, a morbid action ensues upon these organs, suc- 
ceeded by tubercles, which generally prove fatal in their issue. 
Of how vast importance at this period of life that the chest should 
have free expansion, and that there should be nothing to interfere 
with the action of the ribs and intercostal muscles, to check the 
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free volume of inspired air through the lungs. How laimentable 
to contemplate the tyranny of fashion requiring of its votaries to 
imprison within artificial restraints the figure of the body, by 
which its elegantly symmetrical shape is distorted, and sacrificing 
themselves on the shrine of irrational custom, many sow the seeds 
of future suffering in their frames, and by a suicidal act hurry 
themselves to an early grave, 
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“The zone of Venus’ heavenly fine 

Is nature’s handy work divine, 
And not the web of art. 

And tiey who wear it never know 

To what enchanting grace they owe 
The influence of the heart. 

The nymph-like robe, the natural grace, 

The smile, the native of the face, 
Refinement without art. 

The eye where pure affection beams, 

The love from tenderness that streams, 
The accents of the heart.” 


At the completion of this period of life, the education of the 
individual has been finished, and he has entered on the profession 
in which he is to distinguish himself through life. Nothing, ac- 
cordingly, furnishes a stronger illustration of the mind upon the 
body than to contemplate the different habits of the individual 
according as his mind exists in the rudeness of nature, or has 
been softened by refinement and disciplined by science. Look at 
the savage wandering over unfurrowed plains, feeding on the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth, or on the precarious supplies of 
fishing and hunting, following the impulse of his unbridled pas- 
sions, his hands wet with the blood of his fellow mortal whom he 
has recently slain, and his body covered with the hide of the wild 
animal that he has encountered, gazing with a vacant eye on the 
interesting phenomena of nature around him, and welcoming the 
faint light of the stars to conduct him to some nocturnal assault, 
without any fixed aim in his movements, and (resting his wearied 
limbs,) laying himself down for repose in the darkness of the cave, 
under the projection of a rock,in the shelter of a thicket, or under 
stakes covered with bushes or skins, with faint conceptions of jus- 
tice or the rights of property, ignorant of a supreme being, un- 
less in paying his morning adoration to the rising sun, a stranger 
to a future state of existence, or believing it to consist of bound- 
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less forests, along which he can roam in the toils of the chase, im 
provident of the future, gathering no experience from the past, till 
at last disease, for which he has no remedy, seizes his frame and 
death puts a termination to his existence. Here we have mind 
acting upon matter, the actions of a human being moving in com- 
plete accordance to the suggestions and impulses of a nature highly 





susceptible indeed of improvement, but which has never enjoyed 
the advantages of science or civilization. Let us now reverse the 
picture. Let us contemplate the institutions of civilized life, and 
the various professions in which the majority of mankind engage. 
The causes which prompt individuals to the selection of a pro- 
fession in life are various, such as association, where, for instance, 
sailors are generally obtained from a seaport, accustomed as they 
have been from their infancy to the details of a maritime life, or 
energy of frame being indispensable to others, or finally, particu- 
lar developments of genius, pointing out unequivocally the par- 
ticular walk of life in which the individual is to signalize himself. 
But what a powerful illustration does it afford of the influence of 
education and general association acquired at this period, deter- 
mining the public life of the individual in future years ; or in other 
words, the influence of mind when directed to a particular pur- 
suit influencing and controlling the movements of the body ; to see 
the agriculturist clearing the forest, planting trees, draining marshes 
and lakes, straightening the water course, and laboring for the 
cultivation of the soil—the artisan constructing roads and bridges, 
digging canals and deepening rivers, and impressing air, fire, and 
water into his service—the soldier, brave and impetuous, zealous 
for the honor of his columns, and seeking the bubble reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth, the man of science investigating the phys- 
ical laws of the universe, ascertaining the motions and magnitudes 
of the heavenly bodies, calculating the distances of the sun and 
planets, measuring the velocity of light, and calculating the 
aberrations of the fixed stars—the civilian pursuing his researches 
through the intricate mazes of legal institutes, or lifting his voice 
in the senate house of his country on the exciting themes of pat- 
riotism or general benevolence—the clergyman in the sacred 
duties of his calling, or the diplomatist desirous to sustain the am- 
icable relations existing between different countries. Thus we 
perceive the influence of the mind upon the body in the diversified 
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relations in which man exists in a civilized, as compared with an 
uncivilized condition, and had we room for a minuter analysis, it 
might be shown how these various professions modify the gait, 
appearance, and even physiognomy of the person. The illustra- 
tion of the influence of the mind on the body at this period of life 
would be incomplete, if I should omit what is probably more 
powerful than any other. I allude to the attachment between 
the sexes. This sentiment, so intimately interwoven with the 
constitution of our nature, not only prompts to virtuous and gen- 
erous feelings, but to it may be traced much of that refine- 
ment and polished courtesy which prevail in society. Even 
its influence may be traced in the rude barbarity of a Tartar’s 
camp, or amid the wanderings of a Scythian colony; for the 
rude ornaments with which they decked their person, and the 
teats of prowess by which they study to signalize themselves in 
the presence of their assembled countrymen, were the results of 
this generous sentiment. During the middle ages chivalry as an 
institution had the same origin; for the tournaments that were 
held during that semi-barbarous age of society afforded individu- 
als the opportunity of earning the applause of their countrywomen 
by their deeds of gallantry and courage, and if the knight errant 
set out in quest of adventures in redressing the wrongs of the 
oppressed, he was sure to be recompensed by the smiles of the 
fair. At this period, we behold a more studious attention to 
dress and a marked courtesy and refinement of manners estab- 
lished between the sexes. The heart feels the enchanting influ- 
. ences of poetry, and novels are eagerly perused in which love 
forms almost the engrossing topic. How many, from the seducing 
but entirely false delineations of life to be found ia these works 
of fiction, have reaped to themselves sorrow and misery in future 
days. By forming to themselves an ideal standard of happiness, 
and preferring the romantic and the shining to those qualities of 
a useful and enduring nature, they have entered into the marriage 
relation in entire ignorance of its responsible duties, and found, 
when too late, that those attractions which set off the person to 
admiration in the drawing-room or festive assembly, are the least 
valuable in the scenes of domestic life. It is incumbent, then, to 
ponder seriously an event in life, the consequences of which on 
the future life are so momentous, and to be satisfied that a culti- 
38 
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vated intellect, a sweet and amiable temper, and a heart imbued 
with religious principles, are those qualities which insure all 
that happiness in this relation which this imperfect scene of our 
existence can possibly realize. 


Manunoop. Of this period, extending from the twenty-fifth to 
the fifty-second year, the physical characteristics are so well 
marked and generally known as to require no description. If I 
should select a season of life more decisive of the truth of our 
subject than another, it would be this period of life; for amidst 
its numerous pursuits and professions, its ever varying scenes, its 
matured projects, its feverish excitements, its domestic relations, 
its chequered and evehtful occurrences of joy and sorrow, we 
are furnished with the most palpable evidence of the influence of 
the body on the mind. I allude to the doctrine of the tempera- 
ments. Nothing is more characteristic of this period of life, than 
the predominance of certain fluids, as discernible in the colors of 
the countenance, some, for instance, being of a florid, and others 
of a pallid complexion. The doctrine of the temperaments has 
been fiercely assailed by certain medical writers, but the argu- 
ments they have adduced to controvert it do not appear of suffi- 
cient weight to induce us to regard it as visionary and unsound, 
It is no more an objection to it that it formed a part of the old 
humoral pathology, than that many of the elementary truths of 
chemistry can be found in the writings of the alchymists. It 
has also been said that it cannot apply to the colored race, though 
we cannot understand why it should not, for though the coloring 
matter in the rete mucosum dyes to a deep black the external 
integument of these individuals, yet gradations of color can 
be discovered in those belonging to the same tribe. Neither 
is there the least force in the assertion that it is the brain 
alone, which, by its predominance or superiority, modifies the 
whole economy. We have already seen an exception to this in 
the period of youth, in which the diversion of a quantity of blood 
from the brain to the chest and acting upon the liver forms a re- 
markable era in the history of the individuals, by forming those 
studious and reflective habits which were not previously develop- 
ed. The best evidence, however, in behalf of the temperaments 
is, that we intuitively form our opinion of the disposition and gen- 
eral habits of the individual, from these well-marked symbols on 
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the countenance ; for mankind are physiognomists by nature, be- 
fore they have acquired its principles as arranged into a science. 
The temperaments are the sanguine, atrabilious, nervous, and 
phlegmatic. 

Pateematic. Those who possess this temperament have a pre- 
ponderance of lymph in their system. They have a broad, inex- 
pressive face, with attendant masses of flesh of a pale hue, with 
dull, unmeaning eyes; and the scalp of the head but sparsely 
covered with hair. ‘They are deficient in enthusiasm and energy 
of purpose, seldom irascible in their feelings, and are drifted along 
on the current of life with a profound indifference to the interests 
of their species. But instead of completing the details, I shall 
avail myself of the graphic and interesting sketch of one of our 
most elegant writers,* in which, though the picture is designedly 
over-wrought, yet the outline is sketched with great naivette of 
illustration and beauty of language. “The person,” says he, “ of the 
illustrious old gentleman, was a model of majesty and lordly 
grandeur. He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six 
feet five inches in circumference. His head was a perfect sphere, 
and of such stupendous dimensions that Dame Nature would have 
been puzzled in constructing a neck to support it; she wisely de- 
clined the attempt, and set it firmly on the top of his back bone, 
just between the shoulders. His legs were sturdy, in proportion 
to the weight they had to sustain, so that when erect he had not a 
little the appearance of a robustious beer barrel standing on skids. 
His face, that infallible index of the mind, presented a vast expanse 
perfectly unfurrowed or deformed by any of those lines and an- 
gles which disfigure the human countenance with what is termed 
expression. Two small grey eyes feebly twinkled in the midst, 
like two dull stars of lesser magnitude, and his full-fed cheeks, 
that seemed to have taken toll of everything that went into his 
stomach, hung like.two apple-dumplings of gigantic size. His 
habits were as regular as his person. He daily took four stated 
meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each; he smoked eight 
hours, and he slept the remaining twelve of the four-and-twenty. 
His mind was either elevated above, or tranquilly settled below, 
the cares and perplexities of this world. He had lived in it for 
years without feeling the least curiosity to know whether the sun 


* Washington Irving. 
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revolved round it or it round the sun, and he had watched for at 
least half a century the smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling, 
without once troubling his head with any of those numerous the- 
ories by which a philosopher would have perplexed his brain in 
accounting for its rising above the surrounding atmosphere. Nay, 
in any matter requiring deliberation, he would shut his eyes for 
two hours at a time, that he might not be disturbed by passing ob- 
jects.”’ Such is a humorous but faithful sketch of this temperament. 

Individuals possessing the sanguine temperament can easily 
be recognized by certain well-marked indications. A ruddy 
countenance, an animated complexion, a fair skin, generally blue 
eyes, the hair of a light brown, though sometimes of a yellow 
and reddish hue, and veins particularly conspicuous by the blue 
color, as seen through the thin layers of the skin. In persons of 
this temperament, the circulating system predominates ; and after 
the remarks that [ have previously made, we can easily anticipate 
the prevailing dispoSitions of such individuals. Ardent, enthusi- 
astic, confident of the success of their measures without coolly 
calculating on the possibility of disaster, or ascertaining the effi- 
ciency of the means to be employed, they contemplate everything 
through a favorable medium, and indulge in the most flattering 
and visionary hopes. Like Alnaschar, they count the chickens 
while the basket with the eggs is still on their heads—like Boba- 
dil, they defeat with their three hundred men successive armies, 
without losing a single soldier—like Glendower, they can call up 
spirits from the vasty deep ; and like Pistol, when about to pursue 
their adventures in the world, they can exclaim, “‘ The world’s 
mine oyster, which I with sword will open.” Individuals, bow- 
ever, of this stamp, easily feel the influence of despondency, and 
are deterred by the slightest discouragement in prosecuting any 
undertaking. They are not fitted to fight any up-hill battle, to 
sustain any sinking cause ; and when the tide of public opinion 
sets in strongly against any measure, they are generally found 
veering off to the side of the majority. They have an exquisite 
relish for the comforts of domestic life, and generous and benevo- 
lent in their feelings, though these are often capricious, and 
prompted by sudden impulse, instead of being regulated by a 
sound and discerning judgment. 

The nervous temperament, the next in order, is possessed 
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of certain easily defined characteristics. The nervous system 
here preponderates. The subjects of this temperament have 
a slender shape, a pale countenance, with a somewhat angular 
shape of the face. The eyes often of a blue and always of a light 
color, and the muscles but sparingly developed. The hands, and 
often the whole body, shake under the anticipation of any unac- 
customed duty they are called to discharge. They feel keenly 
the wrongs of life, and are extremely susceptible to injury from 
the perfidy of false friends, or being overreached in the transac- 
tions of life. Though not remarkably credulous, yet there is a 
tinge of superstition in their system which induces them to 
believe any startling or marvellous incident on very slender evi- 
dence. Any sudden emergency requiring promptitude of action 
completely unhinges them, and would induce an individual igno- 
rant of their temperament to suspect the sanity of their intellect. 
An individual of this stamp, when the passengers were seizing 
hold of objects under the apprehension that the ship was sinking, 
clung to the anchor with all the madness of desperation : another, 
when his house was burning, flung from the window of the third 
story a valuable set of china, and called upon those beneath to 
catch them: while a third, being stung by a bee, overturned the 
hive, and narrowly escaped the fruits of his folly. Such individu- 
als become the dupes of distorted views of religion, such as Miller- 
ism, and not unfrequently close their existence within the walls of 
a lunatic asylum. 

Yet this temperament is often found associated with powers of 
the highest intellect. Of this we may select the amiable poet 
Cowper as an illustration. Nor can we think of the gloom that 
darkened his early years, the shrinking sensibility, amounting to 
horror, with which he contemplated his oecupying a public official 
state, his snug retreat at Olney, with his amiable aged friend, Mrs. 
Unwin, cultivating his primroses and taming his hares, and look- 
ing at the great Babel through the loopholes of his retreat, and 
embodying his philosophic views on human life during the lucid 
intervals of his vigorous mind, without seeing how little are to be 
coveted the highest powers of intellect, when associated with the 
gloom of despondency and the phrenzy of despair. 

The Jdilious temperament is easily recognized. The skin is 
either of a clear pale, or dark brown color, inclining to yellow— 
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the hair dark, the eyes black and flashing, the muscles firm and 
well marked, and the pulse strong, hard and frequent. From the 
remarks already made in a previous part of this essay, wherein | 
showed that the stronger development of the biliary organs, about 
the sixteenth year of the age of the individual, laid the founda- 
tions of those studious and reflective habits by which the individ- 
ual began to be characterized, we may anticipate much from this 
temperament. Accordingly now we meet with the rarest and 
most dignified attainments of our nature, with a galaxy of great 
and illustrious individuals, whom we are proud to name and claim 
kindred with as inheriting the same common nature. Zeal, enthu- 
siasm, constancy, the energies of an undying patriotism, and the 
schemes of the most enlightened philanthropy, displaying a resolute 
defiance in the discharge of duty to the clamors of the unthinking, 
and a reckless indifference in reforming the institutions of their 
country, to whatever custom has sanctioned or authority rendered 
venerable—patient under reproach, cool amid danger, cautious 
in adopting their plans and inflexible in resolutely carrying them 
into execution. 


V. Otp Ace. This period extends from about the fifty-sixth to 
the seventieth year of the individual. Very palpable changes 
take place in the system at this period of life. The body in gen- 
eral acquires a roundness of outline and tendency to obesity, while 
the muscles, less liberally supplied with blood, lose that tenacity 
and vigor which they formerly possessed. The idea of exertion 
becomes irksome; repose is more acceptable than labor, and 
instead of that vigorous and sustained enterprise which animated 
the living machine in the buoyant aspirations of youth or the ma- 
tured schemes of manhood, there is lamentable evidence in the 
impairment of its organs and vital functions, that it is hastening 
to decay. The pulsations of the heart now decrease in frequency— 
sleep is less refreshing and more easily disturbed—the sense of 
hearing becomes sensibly impaired, and the appetite is less vigor- 
ous and more discriminating in its selection of food, and the exter- 
nal heat over the surface of the body is greatly diminished. To 
these may be added the more obvious characteristics of stiffness 
of the limbs, wrinkling of the skin, loss of the teeth, blanching of 
the hair, angular expression of the countenance, from the con- 
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traction of the muscles, impaired vision, and decay of all the 
bodily faculties. These interesting phenomena, that accompany 
the decay of the material system, can easily be explained on phy- 
siological principles. In infancy and youth the arterial has a 
preponderating influence over the venous system :—that is, that a 
greater portion of the vital current is diffused through the body 
for nutrition than is returned by the venous system in the same 
proportion, at any subsequent period of life. During mature 
life, extending from twenty-five to fifty or a little more, a perfect 
balance is established between these two systems: the venous 
system acts with the same energy as the arterial, and in conse- 
quence of this no sensible change takes place in the system, But 
in old age the reverse occurs of what took place in youth; for 
now the power of the heart in impelling the blood is greatly 
diminished, many of the smaller arteries are obliterated, and the 
vital powers, being thus unequal to the demands made upon 
them, the waste of the body begins to exceed the supply, and a 
diminution of energy throughout the whole frame becomes the 
inevitable result. The bones themselves become harder and 
more brittle, the cartilages and coats of the blood vessels acquire 
incrustations of bony matter, and the impaired state of the whole 
system is slowly but inevitably hastening to decay and bringing 
on the “ last scene of all that ends man’s strange, eventful history.” 

Let us now consider the influence of these endowments of the 
body on the habits of the individual. One peculiarity of the aged 
is the retentiveness of their memories respecting events that have 
long transpired, while they are equally treacherous respecting 
those of recent occurrence. Every one in the least conversant 
with the habits of the aged must have perceived this. They will 
make the strangest confusion of dates and places in detailing 
what happened only a few weeks before, and they will candidly 
confess that their impressions of these are languid and indistinct. 
But strange to tell, though thus forgetful of recent events, their 
remembrance of those more remote recurs with all the freshness 
and intensity of their actual occurrence. The recollections of 
their paternal home, with all its sweet and endearing associations, 
where the scenes of their youth and infancy were spent, the 
shades of the aged tree under which they were wont to recline, 
the countenances and habits of their youthful associates, many of 
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whom are now numbered with the dead, the sanctuary of God, 
with its assemblage of graceful and venerated forms, to listen to 
that revered and aged pastor from whose lips he first heard the 
consolations of religion; the face of his youthful bride, who in 
life’s young morn merited his affections, but over whom the ruth- 
less hand of disease triumphed and conveyed her to an early and 
premature grave ; the difficulties he had to encounter in master- 
ing the details of his profession, and the scenes and transactions 
of his more mature years ; these are indented on the tabijature of 
the memory in characters as ineffaceable as the lead in the rock 
forever. Individuals of this stamp, when called on to give evi- 
dence in a court of justice, will often be seen hesitating respect- 
ing events of a few months occurrence, but should the case refer 
to many years past, their testimony will be distinct and unshaken. 
This peculiarity of memory is susceptible of an easy solution 
on physiological principles. Our recollections of an event will be 
distinct or otherwise according to the vividness of our original 
perceptions of it. Memory is nothing save the recalling impres- 
sions made upon the mind, and those impressions will be vivid or 
indistinct according to the force with which they were first impres- 
sed upon it. In youth, in consequence of the activity of the nervous 
system, the interest which we felt in passing events was deep and 
impassioned : the mind, instead of yielding passively to the cur- 
rent of events, luxuriated in them as in a congenial atmosphere, 
and responded in the fervor of its emotions to the scenes by which 
it was surrounded. Such vernal scenes, so alluring to the heart 
in the flush of its youthful inexperience, and over which the beam 
of hope flung its magnificent and kindly radiance, are never 
effaced from the heart, but treasured up among the triumphs of 
our most cherished recollections: they grow with our growth 
and strengthen with our strength. 

But in subsequent years, our sensations become more blunt in 
consequence of the diminished energies of the nervous system, 
which, being less liberally supplied with arterial blood, thus im- 
pairs the original impression as communicated to the mind. The 
absorbing interest with which every incident formerly enchained the 
soul isnow exchanged for languid emotion, or entire apathy, and thus, 
while the incidents of our youth in riper years seem as if burnt 
in upon the soul, subsequent events are depicted in faint colors 
which are easily effaced. 
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Omitting peevishness, garrulity, and other characteristics of 
old age, which can easily be explained on physiological prin- 
ciples, I shall close this analysis of this period of life by 
adverting to avarice, or the love of hoarding, which is dis- 
played then under many modifications. This is one of the 
most unaccountable passions in the human bosom, for what was 
scarcely wished for in the first fresh seasons of youth is now ar- 
dently desired when the opportunity for using them seems daily 
diminishing, and while age extinguishes many of the passions, and 
restrains the energy of others, this becomes the more uncontrolla- 
ble, the nearer that life’s receding scenes are drawing to a con- 
summation. The aged are proverbially parsimonious, they will 
chide with great severity for any case of waste and extravagance, 
and are often observed secreting things for future use, for which 
no conceivable motive can be alledged. Nay, when not controlled 
by religious principle, this passion appears in chfracters, both lu- 
dicrous and revolting ; the heart which is weary of every thing 
besides is not weary of gold—the memory which has forgotten 
every thing else continues still to remember where the gold chest 
is stored and the key which opens it—the hand, which trembles 
under every other effort, appears to gather new strength from 
the very touch of the gold which it grasps, and has still vigor 
enough to lift once more and to count once more. When the ex- 
pectant heirs and relations gather round his couch, not to comfort, 
or even to seem to comfort, but to await in decent mimicry of 
solemn attendance that moment which they desire to see ap- 
proaching, the dying eye can still send a jealous glance to the coffer, 
near which it trembles to see,though it scarcely sees, so many human 
forms assembled, and that feeling of jealous agony which follows, 
and outlasts the obscure visions of floating forms that are scarce- 
ly remembered, is at once the last misery, and the last con- 
sciousness of life in the tempest of the soul’s last agonies, There 
is nothing inexplicable inthis, From the impaired activity of the 
nervous system, the individual has become cautious, less enterpri- 
sing, more disposed to calculate consequences, and to look with 
anxiety to the future. He knows that he cannot resume the duties 
of life, should he fail in husbanding his resources, and that he 
must therefore be cast on the generosity of friends or the institu- 
tions of public charity. Having seen so many reverses of life in 
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the case of individuals who once rolled in affluence, and who ap- 
peared to be inaccessible to the contingences of fortune, he is re- 


solved as much as possible to guard against these vicissitudes, and 
the passion when once implanted is moderate or excessive, and 


displays itself in a variety of different shapes, according tothe habits 
and temperament of the individual. 

We have thus endeavored to sketch the influence of mind upon 
body, and of body upon mind, in the various stages of life. The 
subject is curious, and we hope our readers, who have favored us 
with their perusal, will acquiesce in our speculations, as sound.— 
No candid mind will accuse us of any leaning to materialism that has 
studied our introductory remarks, while the powerful influence 
that the body now exercises on the physiology of our mental and 
our moral nature, should teach usto hail with joy and grateful emo- 
tion the announcements of revelation respecting its glorified and 
perfect condition in another state, when purified in all its senses, 
and divested of every carnal susceptibility, it shall be a fit recep- 
tacle for the soul in all its exercises of soaring contemplation, and 
its scenes of puce and eternal fruition. 

Troy, N. Y. 


A VISION OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 
BY MISS EMILY 8. BROWN. 


The world was young; unfrequent were the shadows 
Of house-hold tents upon the shepherd’s way ; 
Where, morning-pencilled, on the vales and meadows 
The yellow sunlight lay. 


Amid the moss, the unquiet brook ran fleetly ; 

In blossomed bowers, the spring-bird sang of love. 
While all was golden light around, and sweetly 
The wild boughs waved above. 
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Beside a lake, whose glassy breast lay clouded 
With lilies, rose the graceful head of one, 
Who, in the robe of earnest thought enshrouded, 
Stood statue-like and lone. 


Encircling like a zone, the forest crested, 
And monarch mountains rose upon his sight— 
Their shadowy mantle round their brows invested 
With stateliness aud might. 


Full oft their charm his vision had enchanted, 
But never yet, as in this holy hour, 
Had they his heart with such wild beauty haunted, 
Or roused such conscious power. 


His heart had learned of them before; but never. 
Never, as now, had Nature’s secret scroll 
Been a familiar page ; and now forever 
"T'was linked unto his soul. 


A shadow on the mountains—then the flashing 
Of sudden brightness, o’er the opening skies— 
As, far and sweet, a flood of song came gushing, 
Like breath of Paradise. 


Upon the balmy air it floated clearly— 
A tide that could not, would not be repressed ; 
Still stealing dream-like nearly and more nearly.— 
Then languished into rest. 


And from the hills, where loveliest hues were blending, 
A heavenly form came down in light afar, 
Like Iris, from Olympian bowers descending, 
Or like the evening star. 


The watcher stood in silent trance—intently 
He marked the vision flit before his sight ; 
While gently flowed her golden locks, and gently 
She traced her path of light. 


Her path of light! its buds and blossoms sprinkled 
With dew-drops, flung from morning's diadem ; 
While in the glory of that Presence, twinkled 
Each moss-cup like a gem. 
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“Go forth into thy world of beauty; drinking 
From sacred founts—yet mindful of thy birth ; 

Still, as a stranger and a pilgrim, shrinking 

From bondage unto earth. 


Go forth upon thy untried pathway ! flinging 
Somewhat of light where’er thy feet shall stray ; 
Yet the still flame within thy bosom springing, 
Shall waste thy life away.” 


Thus, the unknown; and Corydon, upstarting— 
** Ah, phantasy! whom to pursue is pain ; 
Still must I seek thee—alway from me parting— 
Forever and in vain. 


Ah! waning, waning, beautiful unreal ! 
Yet my deep heart grows passionate and strong :” 
And through the darkling dells, in paths ideal, 
Went forth the First of Song. 


NOTES FROM THE SCRAP BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN. 





NO. I. 





EMMA DUSTAN. 


Ir has been my habit, from my earliest introduction to a pro- 
fessional life, to note down the events of each day, and, when 
leisure and opportunity allowed, follow out the fortunes of the 
various persons with whom I came in contact professionally, and 
in whose history I became interested. 

It is my present purpose to furnish now and then a leaf from 
my book for your readers. Whether the scraps are worthy of 
publication I leave you to determine. 





One winter evening, as | sat in my cozy arm chair, with my 
feet upon the fender, building air castles, and wondering, withal, 
whether I would again face a stiff north-wester, to visit a poor 
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patient, a gentle tap at the door assured me that necessity only 
had induced the caller to venture out upon such a night. Opén- 
ing the door, I confronted a fair girl of some twelve years, who 
was shivering upon the steps, and half dead with cold. Taking 
her hand, and leading her to the fire, before she had time to 
speak, | set the arm chair I so lately occupied before her, 
and bade her be seated. Recovering her speech, as by an effort, 
she pushed the chair from her, and tremblingly asked ; 

“ Will you come and see mother ?” 

“ Certainly, dear,” I replied; “ but you must warm yourself 
first.” 

“1 am not cold,” was the immediate reply, the teeth chattering 
a contradiction meanwhile, “ and, beside, mother is—” The sen 
tence remained unfinished, and as I looked into the speaker's 
face, I observed that her lips moved convulsively, while they 
emitted no sound. 

“T’ll go with you directly,” I replied, donning my overcoat 
immediately, and in a moment we were in the street. Taking 
my hand with childish confidence, the girl hurried me through 
street after street, till we reached a block occupied almost 
entirely by seamstresses and day laborers. Opening the outer 
door and hurrying up the stairs, apparently forgetful that I was 
not as familiar with the stair-way as herself, the child threw open 
a door at the head of them, exclaiming, as she did so: 

“ Here is the doctor, mother! Do you feel any better 1?” 

I had by this time reached the door, and proceeding directly to 
the bed on which the sick woman lay, put my hand upon her 
forehead. It was damp and cold. Hastily taking her hand, I 
found that her pulse was already quivering. Seizing a light, I 
placed it near the sufferer’s eyes, and soon ascertained that her 
sight was dim. Observing my movements, the little girl went 
round to the other side of the bed, and leaning over, placed her 
cheek against her mother’s. Its coldness startled her. Instantly 
putting her arms around her mother’s neck, she exclaimed :— 
“Mother, mother! Don’t you hear me ? see, the doctor is come, 
and he will make you well now.” 

Then, waiting a moment, and observing that her mother took 
no notice of her, the child threw herself passionately upon her 
mother’s bosom and exclaimed : 
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“QO, mother, mother! Don’t die, mother. Speak tome; look 
at me. Don’t you hear me, mother ?”’ 

Alas, poor child! her mother only heard the whispers of the 
angel-band, as they bade her “Come up hither’”’—and her freed 
soul a moment before had obeyed the heavenly summons. 

“Is my mother dead ?” sobbed the poor child, as the dreadful 
truth flashed upon her. “Is my mother dead! Don’t let her 
die, doctor, she continued, beseechingly, as she clasped my hand 
in her agony. ‘ Don’t let her die! I can’t let my mother die! 
O, doctor, do give her something, do, do.” Putting my arms 
around the distressed child, I endeavored to soothe her, and con- 
vince her that no human power could avail. 

As soon as she comprehended my words and understood that 
her mother was really dead, she burst from me, and throwing 
herself beside her mother’s corpse, sobbed piteously. 

At this moment, a woman who occupied adjoining rooms, step- 
ped in to learn the occasion of such grief. From her I learned 
that Mrs. Dustan, the mother of the child, had been ili for several 
days. Emma, her daughter, had endeavored to persuade her 
to send for a physician—but, knowing that she had not the means 
to pay for advice, or purchase prescriptions, she had refused— 
The child had eaten with the other families in the building, as her 
mother could not bear the smell of food in her own room. One 
and another of the neighbors had been in from time to time, 
to perform such offices as might be needful, but none had 
thought her condition dangerous. Emma had stolen out unobserved, 
and fortunately made her way to my office, as above described. 

Since nothing could be done for the dead save to prepare the 
body for a decent burial, I cast about to determine what should 
be done with Emma, who had now ceased her sobbing and was 
lying quietly beside her mother. The excess of grief had ex- 
pended itself, and the child was asleep. As I attempted to raise 
her gently, she awoke, and again clasping her mother’s neck she 
sobbed out, “ Mother, mother, mother !” 

In my routine of business I have often heard children of alj 
ages utter this endearing name; but never, I think, have I list- 
ened to so touching a tone as that in which Emma addressed her 
deceased parent. After the first burst of grief, we finally per- 
suaded Emma to go into another room while some of the neighbor- 
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ing women prepared the body for burial. Charging myself with 
all needful expenses, not choosing to expose the deceased to the 
form of coroner’s inquest, or burial by city charity, in company 
with Emma and a few of her mother’s old acquaintances, I fol- 
lowed the humble coffin to its last resting place. It was beside 
a stream, that in summer time went gurgling and dancing on 
its way to the mighty ocean; and beneath a towering tree, within 
whose cooling shade the spring birds twittered and sung, till the 
sighing of the autumn winds warned them of the time of depar- 
ture to asunnier clime. This was long years ago. 

Emma became my attached friend. Often of a winter’s eve 
would she come to my office, and with tearful eyes recall the time 


when she first tapped at the door, and hurried me out into the 
wintry air. 





I am an old man now. The snows of many winters have 
blanched my locks, yet as I trace leaf after leaf my well-thumbed 
scrap-hook, I pause at none oftener than the page that records the 
simple circumstances that introduced me to my darling step-daugh- 
ter, my sweet-tempered Emma. God sent her to me in her hour 
of trial, and, just when one human heart ceased beating, within 
whose recesses her image was enshrined as its holiest love—an- 
other heart, warm with life, solemnly vowed to cherish and pro- 
tect her, with all a brother’s faithfulness, and a father’s tenderness. 

Verily we are led through strange paths, and it is not in mor- 
tal always to mark his course of action, or guide his steps. 

At the head of Mrs. Dustan’s grave stands a marble slab, 
with this simple inscription— 


“MY MOTHER.” 
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BY MRS. M. A. LIVERMORE. 





* Are they not all ministering spirits ?’’ 


The golden banners of sunset 
Are close by darkness furled, 
And the curtaining wings of evening 
Are folded round the world. 
The lamps of night are lighted, 
And bung out from on high, 
And rest comes down, like a blessing, 
As falleth the dew from the sky. 
Now, stayed is the rapid treading 
Of hurried and busy feet, 
And the fevered pulse of existence 
Hath a calm and steady beat. 
Now, openeth the region of dream-land, 
Where earth's worn children go, 
Who forget in its realms of beauty, 
How heavy their burden of woe. 


And now, from the portals of Heaven 
Go forth the spirits of light, 
And borne on pinions of brightness, 
They speed through the dusky night, 
Where burneth the taper dim'y, 
In the chamber of ghastly pain, 
And where, from the eyes of the watchers, 
Tears fall, like the summer rain ; 
As they see the lone death-hour 
Ot one they love, draw nigh, 
‘That paleness blancheth his features, 
And dimness glazeth his eye— 
There enter the blessed angels, 
That parting soul to cheer— 
To breathe a message of soothing, 
And dry the mourner'’s tear. 
Then beam the eyes of the dying 
With soft, celestial light, 
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And the spirit unfurleth its pinions, 
And taketh its heaveoward flight. 


Where the penitent boweth in sadness. 
Oppressed by remorse and despair, 
Not daring to raise unto Heaven 
The publican’s humble prayer, 
They bear the sigh of contrition, 
Far up to the throne of God, 
And return with an answer of pardon, 
From his high and holy abode. 


Where the children of want are pining, 
With famine gnawing their heart ; 
Where the children of sin are struggling 

Their fetters to sunder apart ; 
Where spirits of loftiest daring 
Do manfully battle for Right ; 
Where hearts enshrouded in darkness 
Are gropingly seeking the light ; 
Where the mourner sitteth in sorrow, 
‘To weep for the gone-before, 
And prayeth, in voiceless anguish, 
For the loved to return, once more. 
There hasten, on Heaven-sent mission, 
These sinless servants of love, 
Deputed with Solace and healing, 
And strength, from the source above. 


Not lone, do we make the passage 
From earth to our home above ; 
Not lone, in the light or the darkness, 
To the goal of our journey we move : 
For ever, around our pathway, 
Do the angels come and go, 
Defending from evil and sorrow 
More terrible than we know. 


They come in the dreams of the midnight, 
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They walk by our side through the day ; 


Encamping in blessing about us, 
They guard and protect us alway. . 
Then ours be trust and submissiun ; 
Then ours be pureness of heart ; 
39 
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Then ours be holiest purpose, 
Till we from the earth shall depart ; 
And then, with the guardian angels 


Our Father will give us a part. 
Stafford, Conn. 


RAILROADS ABROAD. 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, in his brilliant and ingenious Discourse on 
the subject of Roads, has shown conclusively that civilization and 
roads have a very manifest connection with each other. The barba- 
rous ages, according to his view and the facts of history, were the 
ages of no reads ; while the road-making eras have been periods of 
great activity and improvement. To open thoroughfares, high- 
ways, channels of motion, seems to be an instinct of civilization ; 
while barbarism interrupts the road with draw-bridge and moat, 
and fences itself in inaccessible cities. Then, as civilization opens 
roads, roads seem to re-act in favor of civilization. Thought 
itself, etherial as it is, seems to prefer turnpikes to cattle paths or 
forest trails, and new ideas seem to wait for steam-carriages to 
carry them froth place to place. Italy has just felt the influence of 
new channels of communication with the world without. The 
year which has seen superstition give way to the demand of the 
age for railroads, in the country where they have been so long 
interdicted, has also seen there the dissolution of a despotism, 
which has been fortified by ages of exclusion :—we mean the 
dissolution of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. In short, roads 
are tothe body politic a venous and arterial system, through 
which life flows to great cities as to the heart of the common- 
wealth, and is thence thrown back through them into rural dis- 
trict and village. They are vital functions of civilization. 

Judging the present age by this rule, we must conclude that it 
is one of remarkable activity—one in which intellectual and phy- 
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sical progress must, of necessity, make giant strides. And so it 
is, and roads are making itso. There never was atime when so 
much attention was given to the facilities of travel and convey- 
ance, and when their true relation to the physical development 
and moral advancement of a country was so fully recognized as 
now. It may be said, that within thirty years the world has 
found a new topic of common conversation. Roads, which were 
hardly spoken of once, and only made from necessity, have become 
an every day subject, and are constructed, not with the slightest view 
to compulsion or need, but as modes of speculation, and with a 
view to large profits and solid investments. Merchant, manu- 
facturer and capitalist, all are perpetually talking of roads. The 
first is obliged to note their effect on the market; the second 
knows that they are vital to the success and extension of his 
business ; the capitalist pores over the statistics of population and 
probable freight, along the line of a railway, to see whether he 
can make a profitable and permanent subscription in this, or can 
secure a rise in the value of his real estate by contributing to that. 
The daily reports of the New York and Boston Stock Boards 
would be a curiosity to a person who had been imprisoned, like 
Caspar Hauser, or had slept like Rip Van Winkle, for thirty 
years. He would not understand them; while the Railway 
Mania of 1847-8 would make him believe the world a bedlam. 

At the commencement of the present century, a weekly mail- 
stage plied between New York and Boston—a distance now every 
day passed over by hundreds of passengers in nine hours. In 1763 
there was only one stage-coach, which occupied a month in going and 
returning, established between Edinburgh and London. Sup- 
posing that at each trip these coaches carried twenty-five per- 
sons, at that time, we find that less than a century of road-making 
has produced a vast difference. The present monthly travel be- 
tween the two cities probably includes ten thousand passengers, 
instead of twenty-five. 

It seems to one who is always on the watch to observe the mark of 
the Divine agency in the workings of human affairs, that this won- 
derful advancement of road making enterprise was overseen and 
over-ruled by Providence. Europe, heaving with revolution, cannot 
relapse to the despotisms which she is shaking off, on account of 
her roads The present change in the governments of the world 
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is not destined to be as fruitless as others, for the thoughts and 
resources of liberty rush fearfully over every iron track, and 
struggling nations join hands across vast regions of territory by 
means of roads. In our own country, it is in vain that the emi- 
grant plunges into the forest away from civilization. The forest 
does not close behind him, for the road-maker is following close 
upon him and compels him still to keep in communication with 
the civilization from which he flies. Thus is the tendency to 
barbarism to which the newly settled regions of America are 
exposed by distance from salutary restraints, held in check. 
The solitude of the pioneer is broken by the thunder of the rail- 
way-train, and there can be no barbarism within its sound, 

The history of railroads, previous to the invextion of the 
locomotive steam engine, presents no features of peculiar inter- 
est. The laying of wooden tracks, plated with iron, and of various 
patterns, had been practised, where circumstances made it pecu- 
liarly feasible, from about two centuries ago until the year 1829, 
without any great improvement, or any exercise of marked 
originality in their construction. We ought to admit, perhaps, 
that it was satisfactorily ascertained in 1814,that cogs were unne- 
cessary to effect the forward motion of a self-moving car, and 
that the adhesion of the wheel-tire to the rail was enough to 
sustain a heavy draft. It was a matter of doubt, when the gigan- 
tic (for the time) scheme of constructing a railroad thirty miles 
in length between Liverpool and Manchester was matured, 
whether steam was the best agent for propelling railway trains. 
It was also a matter of doubt, whether stationary engines or 
locomotive engines were preferable—that is, whether an engine 
which was fixed in a particular spot, and drew a train by wind- 
ing up a rope, or whether an engine moving with the train, 
was most likely to be a successful propelling force. Great 
competition was excited, and the result was the production, 
by Mr. Robert Stevenson, of a locomotive engine, which on 
its first trial made twenty-nine miles an hour, and which after- 
wards attained to the speed of thirty-four miles an hour. This 
successful experin.ent urged railroad enterprise into a degree of ac- 
tivity altogether unparalleled in the history of beneficial inven 
tions. But it was not imagined at this time (1830) what a num- 
ber of these iron thoroughfares the travel and business of a coun- 
try would sustain. They were regarded as luxuries, which only. 
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peculiar circumstances would warrant the public in increasing. 
That they would finally turn out to be necessaries of business 
life, and the cheapest and most profitable of all artificial roads, 
nobody seemed to anticipate. Every year brought its improve- 
ments in the patterns of rails, the grading of roads, the construc- 
tion of engines, until railroad architecture became a science.— 
And yet, necessity, rather than confident enthusiasm, seemed to 
dictate the progress made, and as late as 1841, Dr. Lardner was 
endeavoring to correct the “extravagant” notions of railway 
speed in the public mind, by telling us that forty miles an hour 
was the greatest speed he had ever known, even under the stress 
of experiment, and that twenty miles an hour was the best speed 
that could reasonably be expected with heavy trains and ordinary 
stoppages. But as the true value of railroads began to be appre- 
ciated ; as it became evident how much they increased business, 
as well as how easily they were supported, a more vigorous ef- 
fort was made to perfect them. Whatever we may think of the 
Railway mania and Railway King (Mr. Hudson) of 1847, we 
shall find that railroads have been constructed with a degree of 
perfection, and results accomplished in the matter of speed, and 
their accompaniments “ got up” in a style of magnificence, which 
would be surprising to many American readers. For it must be 
admitted that, while our countrymen have surpassed Europeans 
in the speed and elegance of their steamboats, to an unaccounta- 
ble degree, the latter have greatly outrivalled us in the matter of 
railroads. We know not whether John Bull, entering such 
steamers as the Isaac Newton or Connecticut, or Brother Jonathan 
looking around at the depot of the London and North-Western 
Railway, would be the more surprised. 

The Europeans much surpass us in railway speed. The road 
which connects New Haven, Ct., and Springfield, Mass.,the trains 
of which, in consequence of many advantages, are said to be 
among the most rapid in the country, ordinarily travel at less than 
forty miles an hour, expresstime. In England, the ordinary rate 
of speed on the best railways, is fifty miles an hour, and the rate 
of about ninety miles an hour has been attained. The cause of 
the disparity between English and American railroads is not a 
secret. The simple experiment of children, in which the high- 
wheeled toy carriage passes its low-wheeled competitor on the 
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inclined plane, although an equal weight propels each, explains 
the whole matter. The driving-wheels of the English locomo- 
tives are larger in diameter than ours, and, of course, are more 
rapidly moved by the same amount of steam. It is said, that a 
little competition in this country in the manufacture of locomotives 
would soon give us the advantage now possessed by the British 
public. 

We began this article in order to allude to a few of the facts 
stated in the leading article of the London Quarterly Review for 
December, 1848—facts which we have read with astonishment. 
But first we will make a few important statements concerning 
this road, which are not to be found in the article in question. 

The London and North-Western Railway runs from London 
to Carlisle, through Birmingham and Liverpool. It very nearly 
crosses England from East to West diagonally, and also wants 
but one hundred miles of traversing England from North to 
South. Its direct route extends nearly three hundred miles, 
while it has branches amalgamated with it by Parliamentary 
compulsion, which make the Company proprietors of nearly four 
hundred miles of railway. But the mere distance over which 
the Company have control is not so surprising to a citizen of 
the United States. It is the capital invested in this single enter- 
prise which strikes Brother Jonathan with amazement. The 
aggregate and consolidated capital of the London and North- 
Western Railway, at the close of the year 1848, was $124,678,. 
713! In this country we are amazed, if a Railway Company 
has a capital of $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. The earnings of the 
Company for the last six months of 1848 were $5,585,452, and 
their expenditures $2,699,834—leaving them a net profit for 
half a year only of $2,885,168! At the last semi-annual meeting 
of the Company, a pious proprietor (Yankicé, stock-holder,) 
offered a resolution respecting Sunday travel on the road, which 
was received with “much impatience.” The Chairman, ( Yan- 
kice, the President) of the Company replied to the gentleman, 
and stated that there were no more trains run on Sunday than 
the public actually needed. “As to goods (Yankice, freight) 
trains,” said he, “ not one of them started on their lines on Sun- 
day, but they could not help forwarding those that came from Scot- 
jand on that day.” This naive remark was received with “ much ~ 
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laughter,” and the pious resolution was “ rejected by an over- 
whelming show of hands.” 

We return to the writer in the Quarterly Review. He com- 
plains that no book gives the public any idea of the detail of rail- 
way operations, and endeavors to supply the deficiency by 
sketching, with humorous minuteness, everything which he has 
been able to learn by a trip undertaken with facilities of the best 
kind for close observation. 

Many of his statements set forth the magnificent scale upon 
which the Company’s operations are conducted. For instance, 
they employ 966 Clerks, 3054 Porters, 701 Police Officers, 738 
Engineers and Firemen, 3347 mechanics or artificers, and 1425 
laborers—amounting in all to 10,263 employees. They also have 
in their stables 612 horses. They own two railway towns, Crewe 
and Wolverton ; the former a place of 8000 inhabitants, full one 
half of whom are the employees of the Railway Company.— 
Wolverton’s population is about 1400, all supported by the Com- 
pany, with their families. These towns were built for the sole 
purpose of accommodating the railroad with manufacturing and 
repairing shops. Crewe contains 514 houses, all the property of 
the Company ; Wolverton, 242 red brick dwellings which are ditto. 
Each has a church, and Crewe has three school houses ; Wolver- 
ton, one of the latter; Church and schools being built by the 
Railway Company. The writer says that in the dialect of the 
Rail-roadarians, “she ” means a locomotive engine ; “he” the Pre- 
sident or Chairman; “it” the Board of 47 Directors. At Wol- 
verton, the Company furnish a library of 700 volumes and an 
extensive reading room to the public. At this place, the school 
contains about 150 children ; at Crewe, 300. 

The writer saw, at Wolverton, sixty locomotives undergoing 
repairs at the same time, in the Wolverton shops. At Crewe, the 
locomotive-shops turned out a new engine and tender every Mon- 
day morning during the year 1848! 1600 workmen are employ- 
ed in the business of making locomotives alone, and their wages 
amount to more than $8000 a week. 

100 locomotives are daily in motion on the line between Birming- 
ham and Carlisle ; 220 belong to the line. As the cost of these 
averages nearly $10,000 a piece, it will be seen that the Compa- 
ny have invested over $200,000 in locomotives for one division of 
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their wate rs the carriage en, as we should say, the car) manu- 
facturing department at Crewe, 670 passenger cars are manufac- 
tured, and 260 workmen are employed. In the waggon (freight 
car) construction-shop for the lower division of the road (from 
London to Birmingham) 2000 baggage waggons, with a propor- 
tionate number of trucks, were stored at the time of which the 
writer in the Review speaks. The Company’s freight-cars, all 
told, amount to 6236. The freight department is under the 
charge of two firms, one of which, at a single railway station, 
makes use of 24 steam-cranes, 21 common cranes, 396 horses, 4 
steam hay-cutters for the horses, 57 waggons and 25 drays, be- 
sides employing 538 porters and 234 writing clerks. This firm 
carted for the Company during a single year, an average of more 
than 481 tons per day! (The quantity of coke (valued at $5 per 
ton) consumed annually by the Company, exceeds 112,000 tons.) 
During the first six months of 1848, 73,732 loaded freight-cars 
arrived at and departed from a single station. 

These statements may give the reader some faint idea of the 
prodigious scale on which rail-road operations are conducted in 
England. We ought to say a word of the elegance of some of 


the railway appliances and the minuteness and precision of others, 
in that country. 


The railroad platform at Camden station, is a structure, with a 
roof of a curve of 900 feet, lighted by day, through plate-glass about 
half an inch thick, and by night with 232 gas-lights. One of the 
workshops at Easton, which is 260 feet long by 132 broad, is 
completely roofed with plate glass, framed with reticulated iron 
wire. The Easton platform is lighted with an acre and three 
quarters of plate glass ! 

As English railroads lie through thickly settled districts, move 
at a marvellously rapid pace, go long distances through long tur- 
nels impenetrably dark, and through fogs equally impenetrable by 
the eye, it becomes necessary to build the roads and locomotives 
with the greatest care and nicety. An English locomotive con- 
tains 5416 pieces, “put together carefully as a watch.’’ They are 
structures almost imposing, with their weight (tender included) of 
sixty tons, their six wheels, of which the hind wheels are eight 
feet high—higher than any man save a giant. They are made by 
the aid of the most accurate machinery, such as turning-lathes 
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which will cut an unbroken shaving, forty feet long, from a mass 
of cold iron, and Nasmyth’s great steam-hammer, which can be 
managed by aman, who sits on top of it, so nicely, as to strike a 
blow of twenty-five tons’ force, or a tap, which will just suffice 
to drive a ten-penny nail. In a heavy fog, to prevent trains from 
running into or through the station, some patent-signals are pla- 
ced at intervals of 200 hundred yards for a mile on the track, 
which explode with a cannon-like report, and warn the engineer 
to stop where he is. To obviate delay and consequent confusion, 
coals are heated in advance at the station, and poured, all glowing 
into the furnace. For the same purpose an apparatus is arranged 
by which one mail bag is struck off from and another caught upon 
the flying trains, without the slightest slacking of speed. 

The arrangements for the restoration of lost articles to their 
owners are among the most extraordinary regulations of the 
great Railway of which we are speaking. There is a person, 
employed by the Company, whose sole occupation it is to rush 
through the cars as soon as the passengers have left, and collect 
the abandoned chattels of the excited travellers. He takes them 
at once to the Lost Luggage Office, where a description of them 
is instantly recorded by the superintendent. Luggage, which 
bears the owner’s address, is kept for two days; then, unless 
called for, it is forwarded. If it bears no address, it is opened at 
the expiration of the month, and, if a clue to its ownership is 
found, a letter is despatched. At the end of two years, unclaimed 
articles are sold. When a lost article is inquired for and cannot 
be found, the superintendent writes to 310 stations on 40 lines of 
rail to order asearch, ‘The Lost Luggage Store-Room is a large 
gas-lighted apartment, containing forty well filled bins of lost 
articles. The writer’s description of the motley mass is very 
clever and deserves to be read. 

The locomotives are examined and oiled at every station, and 
scarcely a trip is made, without resulting in the necessity of some 
repairs. The examination is systematically made by three per- 
sons at the conclusion of every trip. Persons are also employed 
solely to mop the passenger trains on their arrival ; and no “first 
class” mopper will degrade himself by mopping a second class 
car. 


Among other interesting items, the review furnishes some gas- 
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tronomic statistics—to wit, the annual consumption of edibles 
and drinkables at the railroad refreshment house of Wolverton. 
In the catalogue, we find that over 70,000 bottles of porter, 
35,040 of ale, 730 of gin, 731 of rum, and 3,660 of brandy, are 
swallowed there per annum. 

We close with the record of a fact, suggesting a thought almost 
painful—the thought of the numbers of men who in crowded 
towns spend their whole lives in the hard and ill-paid labor of a 
great establishment, and then pass away as unnoticed as the insects 
that build the coral-reefs. The article before us mentions the fact 
that in the burial ground of the railroad town of Crewe an in- 
distinguishable row of little slabs mark the spot where the dead 
sleep. Of these, bul one contains an epitaph, and that was rais- 
ed by his comrades to a poor fellow, who died under amputation, 
which his shocking fractures by a collision made necessary.— 
The remaining dust is known only to surviving affection and to 


God. 


. 
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MANHOOD. 


The childish toy delights no more, 
Nor joys of youthful soul ; 

The path we travelled in of yore, 
How dwindled to its goal! 

On loftier deeds man’s soul is set, 
And statelier is his toy ; 

But still he thinks, with fond regret, 
How he was once a boy. 


How wide was once the sporting ground 
That now so narrow seems; 

How limited the circles round 
The world of youthful dreams ! 

Full is the cup of manhood’s heart, 
With high hopes brimming o’er; 

But oft the saddening thought will start— 
Youth cometh nevermore. 


The boy looks on his little store, 
And deems it boundless treasure— 
Looks lovingly, and counts it o’er 
With never-failing pleasure; 
But dollars are the great man’s pence, 
He heaps with grasping hands; 
Yet, what’s the mighty difference 
“Twixt ten and thousand sands ? 


Though Honor beckon from her throne, 
And Pleasure from her bower— 

Fair wealth seem easy to be won 
With all her ample dower ; 

Though on man’s bark fore’er unfurled 
Be the bright flag of joy ; 

Yet, he would give the wide, wide world 

To be once more a boy. 
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BEGGARS AND BEGGING. 


lr there is any thing in the world of nature and society, more 
vexatious than a beggar, we do not wish to know by experience 
what that something is. Not that it is hard to give: to people 
who have the wherewith, giving is often marvellously easy— 
much easier than not giving. The vexation of mendicancy 
touches a deeper spring than that which opens a pocket or unties 
#purse. As for ourselves, a beggar, as soon as he appears, bur- 
dens our conscience. We start at the first appearance of his pack 
as from a night-mare, for we know that the oppressive question 
will at once come up—‘ may we give, or may we not?” Is the 
man before us an impostor, whom we shall only encourage by 
charity in his course of duplicity, falsehood, fraud, indolence and 
intemperance ; or is he one of those to whom, if we give, we 
lend to God? We would beg a satisfactory answer, often, at a 
price ten times greater than the sum the beggar seeks from us. 
Of course, we always feel safe in giving food “to be eaten on the 
premises ;”’ rarely do we dare to give money. 

Now the ethical question is: is it better to be imposed upon oc- 
casionally by presuming beggars to be honest, (unless a spirituous 
breath or an alcoholic nose furnishes a conclusive presumption to 
the contrary) and thereby save one’s self from ever rejecting one 
of God’s deserving poor, or to presume all street-beggars to be 
knaves, and run the risk of losing an opportunity to do a really 
good deed? Indiscriminate charities, given to get rid of entreat- 
ies—* go-to-the-devil charities,’ as a distinguished divine calls 
them—are no charities. But what shall true benevolence do % 
make sure of encouraging no knaves by doing no street-alms, 
or trust good appearances in all cases, with a chance of enriching 
three rogues to one genuine object of charity? We are thinking 
of the propriety of offering a prize, after the manner of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, to the person who will write the most satisfactory 
essay on this great question. 

Mendicancy is a trade and an art. A person can become a pro- 
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ficient beggar as well as a proficient carpenter. But the advan- 
ces made in our country in the accomplishment of begging, are as 
yet comparatively small. The art is confined to a few stale tricks 
and stale stories. The street beggar is almost universally in want 
of money to buy a lodging, and always on the way home to his 
native village, whither, after various wanderings, reverses and hard- 
ships, he has turned his face. But the beggar’s lodging, if you 
give him the money to purchase one, will rarely be between the 
sheets of atavern-bed. He will economize by sleeping in a barn 
and saving his shilling. His home, which he seeks so anxiously, 
is usually the next large town, where he can profitably pursue his 
business of asking charity. 

In England, however, the degree of proficiency attained by 
beggars, is astonishing. The stringent penalties against mendi- 
cancy sharpen the wits of those engaged in it, and it is probable 
that the law, while it often aggravates cases of real suffering and de- 
stitution, imprisoning starving girlhood and sickly old age, protects 
society very little against the importunities of the cunning and 
knavish mendicant. 

A late number of the London Times gives an account of a 
scene, which would hardly be expected here. A benevolent gen- 
tleman recently entered a hovel in London, where he found a 
poor woman, dressed in rags and screaming in frantic grief over 
the corpse of a little famine-pinched girl about three years old— 
Anxious to ascertain the cause of such sad excitement, he com- 
menced sympathizing with the bereaved creature. After hearing 
him for a few moments, the woman exclaimed ; “Oh, your honor, 
what shall I do; she’s gone; she’s gone; she that cost me five 
pounds to buy her, and has been as good as a nine-pence a day to 
me ever since.” 

The wretched hag had bought a child and kept it in a state of 
semi-starvation, for the purpose of exciting the sympathies of 
the charitable. Her grief was natural ; she had lost her capital 
in trade. 
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Historr or Exo.anp, from the peace of Utrecht to the peace of 
Paris. By Lonp Manon. Edited by Henry Reep, Professor iv 
the University of Pennsylvania. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This work is fairly entitled to a thorough and elaborate review, rather 

than to such a passing notice as we now give it. It embraces a half 
century of English History, distinguished for its great events and its 
great men, and for the influence which it has exerted upon the des- 
tinies of the world. The writer, himself one of the great lights of 
his age, has had access to many original sources of information, and has 
gathered a large amount of material which had not come within the 
reach of those who had occupied the same ground before him. He 
carries a manly and vigorous pen, and describes characters and events 
with historic impartiality, with graphic skill, and sometimes with re- 
markable beauty. Professor Reed, one of the most accomplished 
scholars of our country, has added much to the value of this edition of 
the work, by his extended and elaborate notes. 


Dr. Cuatmer’s Postaumovs Works. Sabbath Scripture Reading. 

Vol. 5. Harper & Brothers. 

We cannot too strongly commend this series of posthumous publica- 
tions from one of the purest and loftiest spirits of modern times. They 
combine in a high degree the devout with the instructive; and if they 
have Jess of the grandeur and mighty sweep of his mind than most of 
his other publications, they have more of that indefinable unction that 
secures for them a ready entrance into the heart. This volume is more 
spiritual and devotional in its character than those which have preceded 
it. 


A Carecnism of tHe Steam Encine. By Joun Brown, C. E. D. 

Appleton & Co. 

The author of this book is also the author of a large work in quarto 
on the same subject; and this is intended to be at once introductory 
and supplementary to that. It is a very succesful effort to simplify the 
subject to the common comprehension. 


Tae Histories or Caivs Cornetius Tacitus, with notes for col- 
leges. By W. S. Tyxer, Professor of Languages in Amherst 
College. D. Appleton & Co. 


This edition of Tacitus has been prepared with great labor and re- 
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search, by one of our most accomplished Latin scholars, whose previous 
efforts in the cause of classical learning have been received with un- 
common favor. The essay on the style of Tacitus, abridged from the 
prolegomena of Doderlein, and translated from the Latin, is a splendid 
piece of criticism. The notes are copious, and furnish the student 
with all the helps that he needs to a right understanding of the text. 
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Lire anp Times or Puttre Henry, father of the Commentator. 

New-York: Robert Carter & Co. 

This book not only lets us into the life of a remarkable man, but into 
the history of a remarkable period. Though Mathew Henry is now 
more known than Philip, there is no doubt that the father was more 
highly endowed than the son; and it has been said that no small por- 
tion of the commentaries which appear in the son’s name, were gath- 
ered from the remarks of the father, in connection with the daily fam- 
ily devotions. This work is a treasure, and is worthy to be circulated 
far and wide. 





Naturat History or Entaustasm. By Isaac Taytor. From the 
ninth London edition. 


This work is too well known in this country to require to be recom- 
mended anew. It is the work of one of the most profound philosophers 
of the age, and is full of thoughts that could never have been produced 
but by the stirring of a great mind from its very depths. re 





Frankuin Iuuustratep. Parts 1, 2and3. Harper & Brothers. 


We have here the autobiography of Dr. Franklin, brought out in a 
style of elegance that we have rarely seen exceeded. The matter is 
intensely interesting, and will bear to be read once a year, at least. In 
one of these Nos. there is an account of Whitfield, which, though by 
no means indicating any sympathy with his religious feelings and move- 
ments, is yet an extraordinary testimony to the power of his eloquesce. 





History or Hannipan, tHe Cartuacentan. By Jacop Apsor. 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is one of a series of Histories written by Jacob Abbot, and pub- 
lished by the Harpers, which are specially designed to interest and in- 
struct the young. ‘They are so simple, perspicuous, graphic, and withal 
so full of interesting matter, that they will be sure to find a general ap- 
proval and a wide circulation. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that we present this month, from a pen 
which not only we, but the public in general, fully appreciate, a sketch 
of one, whose mind is great, and whose character is “ lovely and of good 
report.” We anticipate with a kind of hopeful sympathy the honest 
delight which those who know Dr. Norr will take in the perusal of 
the brief biography which introduces the present number of our Maga- 


zine. 

Tue article on the * Reflex Influence of Mind and Body,” written 
by an accomplished clergyman, is one of the very best and most sub- 
stantial articles that have adorned the pages of this work. It is the 
production of a scholar. 

The poetry in the present number is of an uncommonly high character. 
We ean say, from a better motive than gallantry, that we highly esteem 
the favors of Mrs. Livermore, Miss E. G. Barser and Miss E., S. 
Brown. 

The sketch of St. Peter's Church is an unusually vigorous expres- 
sion of the emotions which all romantic travellers feel at the view of that 
amazing structure—a lofty symbol of the Church Universal. Our con- 
tributor does not state the dimensions of the edifice, probably thinking 
such information superfluous. It is generally known, that the length 
of the church is 730 feet, or considerable more than one eighth of a 
mile. Its breadth is 520 feet, or about one tenth of a mile, and its 
height 450 feet. Its erection occupied more than a century, and it 
contains an altar ninety feet high. 
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